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Mew are endued with faculties, feelings, and energies, which, all 
and each, have their own proper tendency and object. When they 
are directed towards that object they are in a state of health and 
strength, and advancing to their own perfection; when they are 
directed towards any other object, not their own, they are weakened, 
and, ere long, paralyzed. The Will influences and guides them all. 
Their true object is God. As they tend towards Him, ¢. ¢. to obe- 
dience to His Will, and working out His Ends, they become strong 
and perfect; when they are directed to any other object, they 
become weak in the proportion in which that object is distant from 
God. At the Fall, the Will became perverted, and directed all our 
powers towards false objects; our powers were weakened, and the 
human being became a weak, a disordered, and disorganized system, 
like a watch with all its works separated and out of place, not work- 
ing their proper end. While the powers of man were thus disor- 
ganized, they gradually weakened; their strength and perfection 
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consisted in being united ; each occupying its own place, and work- 
ing out one end, its proper one; inactivity weakened them, disor- 
ganization warped and bent them. 

The Church is the system which supplies the channels through 
which those feelings, and powers, and faculties, may be allowed to 
flow onward to God, their ¢rue object. 'The Church herself offers no 
Object short of Him who is her Head at which those powers may 
stop; but, though sometimes she may seem to do so to the short- 
sighted, we look farther, and see it is but a pathway a little deeper 
in the shadow of the wood, still leading out to God, and never stop- 
ping till in Him, though sometimes darker, narrower, and more 
difficult, that his child who walks along it may exercise his faith, and 
gaze more intently. #.g. Men say the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, received in the higher sense, in which the Church, in her 
voice of purer days, would bid us hold and understand it, stops 
short of Christ, and makes itself the final object of our trusting 
dependence and final perseverance. Yet is it so? Look deeper, 
and does not the Church, through the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, lead on the feelings and powers of man to rest more entirely 
in Christ than the mere statement of Truth would convey Him, which 
some men consider the only sure way of leading men to Him? Does 
it not lead men to dwell more entirely in Him—to understand 
Him? She tells us His real Presence is there—we believe it, and 
receive it. By her assurance we feel we are there His disciples, the 
abode of His continual presence. We there, of course, Jearn the 
bearing of His cross in the sight of His Broken Body; the preciousness 
of the Atonement in His shed blood; the lessons of charity and 
unity in receiving Him together ; each man a Temple of Him, each 
a part of His own Temple. 

Such means will, surely, lead men more certainly to Christ as the 
final Object: and does not the very need of entering into the force 
and intention of the Holy Eucharist lead men more safely and surely 
to that object, than the mere assertion of truths outwardly which 
touch the feelings, but scarcely arrest the attention? So the Church 
offers an immediate object for our feelings and powers—the Body of 
Christ, to whom, as the final Object, they lead. He is the Head; 
she is the Body; our Body may offer immediate objects for our 
attention ; but all tend to the promotion of our existence. She 
offers the system through which we reach God. She brings the ordi- 
nance of God, and leads man to Him. Without systems which will 
find a channel suited to each feeling and power, they will make 
channels for themselves, and waste ; without a system whose End is 
God, they will not only waste, but work ends which are their own 
destruction. 

Socialism, and other like systems, are of the former kind ; affording 
channels, though scarcely to be called true ones, leading men to false 
ends. Dissent will be an instance of the latter, as striking out 
systems, and supplying the want of system by giving one of its own, 
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which affords imperfect channels for the feelings and powers of our 
moral nature. ‘Take the example just spoken of; schismatics reject 
the deep view of this Sacrament, and thus unconsciously make preach- 
ing a sacrament. ‘They find they must have a deeper, more real 
way of approaching Christ than mere instruction ; and so by array- 
ing instruction in certain forms unconsciously to themselves, they 
give it a sacramental nature. Men say, that, in a perfect state, the 
feelings and powers will exhaust themselves on God without system. 
We do not know what may be the way devised by God, by which 
men shall serve Him hereafter. We are sure of this; in our present 
state, a system is necdful to direct, guide, and discipline our powers 
in their search after God.» It may be the accident of an imperfect 
state. But be it so; we are in an imperfect state. 

Men imagine they can do without system, but belie their statement 
by immediately falling into it. The instance mentioned above 
is an example; and we may take another. We are told by some 
they want no system of interpretation of Holy Scripture: they will 
teach and understand it for themselves, and by themselves. What 
is the result? Do they not at once fall into a system: a way of 
taking Holy Scripture, under the rule of which they bring every word 
and statement, by which they receive this and condemn that ? Have 
they not as complete a scheme of interpretation as the Catholic scheme 
of interpretation? Is it not so rigid often as to stand alone and 
independently of Holy Scripture, so that men fearlessly reject a 
manifest meaning because it docs not find its place in their system of 
interpretation? Is not this as much bringing human interpretation 
and system to bear upon Holy Scripture, as the most devoted child 
of the Church could desire? The only difference between them is, 
the one seeks the system of ages—of the Catholic Church of Christ ; 
the other, the system of to-day, and of his own individual mind. 
Both are systems: the latter—in some respects more so than the 
former—often falling under the rigid rule laid down by some indivi- 
dual interpreter of his own day, as fully as we would fall under the 
guiding of the Church. 

Men must fall under system. It is as impossible to do without 
it as to support the bodily frame without regular sustenance, or as 
untrue as to say, that an act of the will does not precede each moral 
action. It is the support of our moral nature: men unconsgiously 
fall into it who are most violently opposed to it as a thing external to 
themselves. But this is not exactly to the point; it is rather to 
show the futility of the objection which men raise to the Church 
under the notion of its being a system at all. 

The final Object of systems with regard to our moral conduct is, 
of course, God, and subjection to Him. In the same degree in which 
they lead truly and surely to this End, in that degree, to short-sighted 
observers, they will seem not to do so. ‘This mistake arises from the 
fact, that such schemes will present objects short of the Final one, 
yet resembling it, to revive the tired energies, and to lead on the 
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weak powers of men in their road to God: the truth is, they more 
certainly lead to and end in Him. They become rests on the 
journey, securing the steps already taken, and applying their gain to 
make the remaining ones easier and lighter. Ends short of the 
Final one, in systems, will have the appearance, at first sight, of 
taking the place of the Final one: they will closely resemble it: they 
will take part of its nature; whereas the leading feelings and powers 
directly to God, without the intervention or aid of systems, has the 
appearance of greater devotion to Him, and of avoiding the diffi- 
culties supposed above, as no End short of Him presents itself for 
their aim. This is the feeling of men who have fallen into views in 
the present and past ages, which they call “spiritual,” as distin- 
guished from schemes which involve Form and auxiliary ends. But 
what is, and must be, the consequence? Their feelings and powers 
are led to God. They keep His name and service in continual 
view; but with their eyes on Him, fail to reach Him with the step: 
they go to waste, become extravagant, unreal, and dissipated ; keep- 
ing their eye as on the dawn in the horizon, become lost in the desert 
over which they go to reach it. They call this spirituality of mind 
and unity of purpose. It is, in truth, unreality. They imagine that 
they avoid Formalism, and, in doing so, lose the prop and support 
which Forms must give to enable their powers to reach their ends at 
all. They feel this at last, and fall into systems of their own, weak 
and insecure. We said, ends short of the Final one, partaking of its 
likeness and nature, are mistaken for it by some. £.g. the Holy 
Eucharist is an End, and short of Christ, yet leading to Christ by a 
sure road. Daily Prayer in Public Worship is an End which leads 
men to longings for continual support and beginnings afresh ; yet it, of 
course, leads on these very feelings and longings to exhaust them- 
selves on the repose of eternity. ‘The traveller who sees the distant 
light which speaks of rest and shelter, must mind the path he takes 
to reach it. Better be in the right path to it, and his eyes off it, 
than his eyes on the light, and he in a road which finally leads away 
from his object. 

The objections to systems at all, and to systems as leading men to 
stop short of the Final End, are, then, unreal. Men fall into them 
always, more or less: it is in their nature to do so; and so by the 
short-sighted, the ends contained in a scheme of forms partaking of 
the likeness and nature of the Final one, are likely to be mistaken. 
The Church is the divinely-appointed system to lead man in his every 
part to God. It is the only one which surely and really does so. 
It takes each power and feeling of men, guides them to their own 
proper object in God's scheme, and through them leads them to God 
himself. She only, while she regulates, prevents their extravagance, 
corrects them while she guides them. 

Take the feelings of Reverence, and those which are called out to 
the awful and sublime; God is their final Object, in some way or 
other; but there must be means of drawing them out towards Him ; 
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ends short of Him which receive the feelings, they must find, and have 
their own proper object in some scheme and system ; or finding none 
provided for them, will find unfit ones for themselves, or run to waste. 
The Church offers her mode of administering the Holy Sacraments, 
especially the Eucharist. She throws a mystery about it; rather 
draws out the mysteriousness there is in it, and convinces men of it: 
her .way of administering it creates and keeps up mystery; she 
makes it part of her system. The object of feelings of Reverence 
receives the feelings, and guides them on to God: takes of God, 
and gives Him to our feelings: she asserts and teaches the Real 
Presence after the mysterious sense: other systems explain it 
away or deny it. She only admits True Believers even to see it. 
She pauses while the unconfirmed leave her Temple, ever leading 
them to expect it as the last step of their preparatory life: a holy 
thing, to be looked for with hope and fear and earnest dread: not 
to be even seen till received: not to be received till duly fitted 
for it. Who shall say what are the mingled feelings that a child’s 
mind has when leaving the hush of the church, on the day of 
its administration, when he sees the prepared altar, hiding from his 
sight the holy “ Creatures’— the mixture of awe and wonder with 
which he leaves the threshold? The Church gives a home to his 
feeling of Reverence. And in the case of the recipient, too: the 
blessed symbols to be all consumed ere the Priest leaves the altar: 
the leaving not a crumb to fall again which has been gathered up 
from our Master’s table: all is part of her system, finding objects for 
Reverence. Other systems find them not ; fear them ; and leave feel- 
ings of Reverence to waste where they will. Surely they must have 
their home on earth,—their resting-place in God’s earthly system : 
surely they were not for nothing,—they were for God. 

Again, her consecrated places of worship. Here she offers objects 
for feelings of Reverence: she attaches awe to place. She leads our 
feelings up to God, through scenery in which He teaches us that He 
resides and moves. Our natural Reverence is called out, and is 
satisfied with this: systems which afford no such objects for such 
feelings, lose the value of them. They will go somewhere; and the 
consequence is that they dwindle into Superstition of the worst kind. 
Superstition is the feeling of Reverence going after false objects 
in a wrong manner. Reverence becomes Superstition when it has 
no fit object offered for it. The Church, by the objects she presents, 
prevents the abuse, while she loses nothing of the use of such feel- 
ings. It is another point in her system, that she not only offers 
objects, but full, satisfactory objects. Some systems offer objects, 
but only slight ones, not receiving and engrossing the whole feeling, 
to which it is presented. Then, too, Reverence dwindles into Super- 
stition. 

These feelings, finding nothing on which to exhaust themselves, 
are thrown back on their subject, and produce a strange deformity of 
character, by injuring the growth and development of other feelings 
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and principles. In some they produce morosity: in others constant 
dissatisfaction. They roll back like a flood on the advancing moral 
character, and draw back parts of it in their own receding tide, or they 
fix themselves on some trifling object, whose importance they magnify. 
In either of these two cases, the repression or false use of these feel- 
ings produce narrowness of mind. Any feeling without its due 
object will have the same effect. So it is that we find dissenters so 
often narrow-minded. They have no objects for feelings. The 
Church, in her systems, expands the mind, and leads the feelings to 
God. She does this by adopting the course the very contrary of the 
one just supposed. She does it by finding vents and laying hold of 
feelings and enlisting them fully in her service. Her objects are 
natural ones: the voice within seems always to have led men to 
attach awe to place and mystery to rites: it is the vent suggested 
by this moral nature for certain feelings. Who can contemplate 
without admiration the Church’s vast machinery? Her buildings, 
whose symbol and ornament, by storied window and rounded shafts, 
arrest Reverence wherever we turn: the hoary hue of ages on her 
walls and towers, the deep meaning of her slightest carving, the 
silence of her mysteries, the footstep, oft returning, of her holy-days, 
independent of our fancy, and always the same, however we may 
change: the calm motonony of her daily prayers, though we are 
ever altering: the certainty with which she carries on her work, 
whether men will heed her or no. These are all parts of her system 
which offer full food for Reverence ; fit, satisfying objects for our 
deepest feelings—objects which no other system has pretended to 
find, and many have indignantly rejected. 

The consequence has been, that she has retained in her bosom her 
own children, while other systems have lost many, who have gone to 
seek in other homes objects to satisfy feelings which will have their 
way. She has caught in her grasp everything which was passing in 
the world’s scenery, and made them her own,—antiquity, symbolism, 
sublimity, and mystery. She has declared them sacred, and has con- 
secrated feelings of Reverence by consecrating them. She saw they 
were what satisfied men, and seizing them, engrafting them into her 
system: through them she leads us to God. If we may say it, 
before she was a system, they had arrested those feelings in us, and 
she, by taking them, has made herself the master of the deepest things 
of nature. Standing in this position, she draws on the philosopher to 
see to what final point his own systems and principles lead: how much 
he agrees with her; and she argues that he should do so totally, 
while with the schismatic she argues on the imperfection and inability 
of his objective system—the perfection of her own. 

But, again, take Shame. No moral system professing to lead 
men to God can leave out objects for this feeling. It is evidently 
strongly in us for something, it has evidently a strong moral tendency 
—other systems pass it by—the Church lays hold of it, and uses it for 
God. She has her Confessional: she bids the sinner open his heart 
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and humble himself by confession,—she bids him, or rather lets him, 
beashamed. She finds a vent, a proper use for Shame ; other systems, 
many of them, find no acknowledged place for it, and the consequence 
is, that it dwindles away in the moral constitution of their children ; 
and the character, it being one of its essential parts, becomes imper- 
fect; other parts assume an undue importance, and the whole is de- 
formed. So we see so many who are formed by such systems espe- 
cially wanting in humility. Shame has not been developed. It is 
lost to the character for want of an object. ‘The loss of one principle 
is directly succeeded by the too great predominance of another,—one 
keeps the other in its place. So of Reverence. If we lose and re- 
press the feeling of Reverence, the whole character has lost an essen- 
tial part of itself, and the effect is seen and felt in the most palpable 
manner. 

But to return to the feeling of Shame. Systems which offer no 
objects for it, form in their children a character of presumption, and 
want of humility, which is manifest to all. But, more than this, they 
do, against their will, find objects for feelings which will have their 
way—will find their vent. And “the experience meeting” of many 
systems of dissent seems a substitute, however imperfect, for the 
confesssional of the Church;—imperfect to the very highest degree ; 
for presumption is rather excited, than Shame promoted. Nor do 
we mean that such is a device at all intended by them, as an object 
for Shame; it is rather the forced substitute for an object which 
no system, which pretends to work upon our moral nature, can do 
without. 

The Church, in her system, is co-extensive with our moral nature. 
That which the “ experience meeting” of the schismatic is instituted to 
gratify, is the feeling of Shame (and one other added to it) for which 
the confessional of the Church is alone a fit object. It is because 
she has hushed the voice of her confessional, that substitutes have 
sprung up, to remedy—how imperfectly !—her neglect. 

Every distinctive mark of schism is a substitute for parts of the 
Church’s objective system, which are not worked out and presented 
to men. ‘They are in her theory, but not worked out. Each sect, 
in their day, has been formed on some want created by the silence 
and seclusion of the Church. Our moral nature must have some 
objective system: it yearns after it; and the more real any system 
of schism seems, the more it will be found to be a substitute for 
some part of the system of the Church. Their copy of her is their 
life. We do not say their copy is good—it is often most defective ; 
often leading to results directly contrary to what she would have 
done. But they are copies. They exist, because, in some point 
of her practical working, she does not appear to do so. Let her 
again come forward in all the majesty and vastness of her objective 
system and deep working, and they will shrink into all the feeble- 
ness and poverty of copies by the side of a perfect original. 
She will arrest our soul with all the power of God ; and schismatics 
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will be compelled to feel that in her they will much more abundantly 
find the object they valued in their own imperfect systems. 

No one system of schism embodies more than one part, perhaps, 
of her objects. But we must return. 

We said. “the Confessional” led another feeling, together with 
Shame, in the road to God: the natural desire for sympathy im- 
planted in our nature—a feeling which is irresistible. 

Under the head of the desire for sympathy, we include all that 
longing, after the knowledge of the fact that other men go through 
the same that we do, the support we derive in the advice of others, 
and the satisfaction derived from the mere fact of being felt for. 
This is a natural feeling: we all have it: the Church gives it an 
object in her Confessional. Here men learn the truth, that “ no temp- 
tation has taken them but such as is common to man ;” here they 
find support in authoritative counsel; and here they find one who 
stands, as the Church, lending her ear of compassion, so she receives 
and engrosses the feelings of desire for sympathy. But more: she 
not only gives due objects to natural feelings, but also keeps them 
within bounds, restraining them from excess and extravagance. The 
yearning after sympathy would lead men sometimes to make their 
feelings too public,—to infringe the delicacy of the inmost thoughts, 
and thereby to injure the whole character. The secrecy of the Con- 
fessional obviates this, disciplines and checks, while it keeps within 
due bounds, the feeling of desire for sympathy. Other systems 
have substituted many modes to fill the place of the lack of the 
Church’s working in this particular. It seems the most real of the 
distinctive marks of sects of schism, and of Low schools within the 
Church. It is that which men have most felt the want of, and which 
systems of dissent have especially been formed upon. Perhaps 
the kind of meeting referred to above was struck out more as an 
object to this feeling than to that of shame. But contrast the system 
of the Church in this respect with theirs. 

The Church calls her children, with the voice of authority, to open 
their hearts to her appointed Priest, who has power to pronounce 
Absolution, toadmit to or exclude from the Holy Sacrament of grace. 
This power invests her office of confessor with all the influence of 
power and authority. It is no longer left entirely a matter of choice 
to the penitent; and he is more than recommended to open his soul 
as to a faithful and loving parent. He is boldly, strongly, decidedly 
rebuked for sin. He is made ashamed of the very sins he longs 
to reveal and fears to conceal. He receives all the indescribable 
support, which an all but compulsory-system places on him. The 
schismatic among us tells his virtues rather than his sins. His confessor 
fears to rebuke, lest he deter and offend the penitent. He is sup- 
ported by no power to exclude or admit; and the sinner who has 
longed for the support of confession of some kind—of laying open his 
heart—begins the work, but at once, falling under the influence of 
annoyance, rebuke, or a shame which deters him from being open, 
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loses the whole effect of the system, because it has not been compul- 
sory on him. 

The Church system enables a man to throw himself, by choice, 
under contro] which shall be compulsory; and he, having once 
chosen, may not draw back. He has chosen not to choose for himself 
in some things any more. Its strength is self-compulsion. The two 
systems spring from the same origin, are ends of the same tendencies ; 
viz. the longing forsympathy and guidance, and the true effect of shame. 
But how differently ! Men yearn after sympathy and guidance: they 
long to be taken out of their own hands. The Church does this. 
Existing systems of dissent, the contrary. Of course, acts of peni- 
tence, well worked, would also become an end, in the moral system of 
the Church, to Shame. : 

But again, take Ambition. The feeling which this word expresses 
exactly, is the excess of a feeling; the direction of it towards false 
objects, or towards true objects, unduly. But it is a feeling which 
has its own proper end, which end is one short of the final one. It 
is the province of the Church to find this, and she does so. It is the 
work of any system which professes to be a moral one, under which 
man is to be guided and disciplined, to find an end for the feeling, 
the excess of which is called Ambition, and to direct it towards God. 
Men yearn after superiority ; after strong manifestations to the world 
of their devotion towards some one favourite object. There is a satisfac- 
tion in manifesting devotion to the world: it convinces ourselves that 
we have it. It is natural to long to burst from the unreality of the 
views and course of action of the many, to long to break from the 
cold and formal manner in which multitudes assent to principles they 
do not practise, or practise them as if they were utterly indifferent 
and unreal: while we watch this we love to burst the shackle. To be 
real, earnest, true, devoted, we convince ourselves that we are so by 
showing ourselves so to the world. 

Again, we love to make sacrifices for what we love; we yearn after 
it. The multitude do not make sacrifices for the principles they 
hold. We feel, while we only act like them, that we are untrue 
as they. It isa right feeling: it is in us by nature. It must have 
its end somewhere: its Final end isGod. Yearning after a fuller 
devotion to Him than the mass show. The feeling has been placed 
in us to guide us to God; to exhaust itself on Him. It is gene- 
rally perverted, and then it is called Ambition. The Church supplies 
the true end in her system. Schismatics have imitated her; in 
some cases, have invented substitutes for her. 

It is the history, the true cause, of many very strong movements 
in religion; the desire to burst from the multitude and to be singly 
real. It is one of those feelings which is the truest, surest enemy 
to systematic tyranny and continued oppression. The Church (we 
speak of the Church developed in her system, independently of any 
particular existing development) provides in her system monastic 
establishments, where strong, earnest, devoted spirits may go and 
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find the end they yearn after in vain in the cold routine of daily 
life. It is the home provided for those spirits among us which are 
solitary, earnest, stern, desirous of severity. They find all that: in 
the cell, the discipline, and the brotherhood, each desire after seve- 
rity is satisfied. They feel they are devoting themselves more to 
others. ‘They feel they are real. It need arise from no wrong 
desire, we conceive, of superiority. It is a spirit which yearns after 
reality: one to which common things are more unsatisfactory than 
they are to most. ‘They were made so, and the Church finds them 
a rest, a home: erects a tent in the wilderness for their repose, pro- 
vides for them suitably on their journey homewards. They do their 
work for her: she employs them well. They are themselves brought 
nearer God by working out their end thus. They lift up their 
hands in the silence and solitude of their lonely resting-place, and 
intercede for the Church which struggles in the world around them. 
They are her secret, unseen strength: her friends raising prayers 
during the time in which she is held and imprisoned by the kings of 
the earth. Who shall tell the work they do for her? Who shall 
say the power she would act with, did she provide objects for such 
spirits more than she does, did they teach her children and aid her 
Priests? What must be, what is, the consequence of such objects 
not being provided? such spirits will find their line,—they will not, 
cannot, should not, go on in the cold formality of the world around 
them, or in the same degree of devotedness with which less ardent 
spirits are satisfied. ‘They leave her bosom; they find reality and 
devotion in a new sphere. They follow some sort of leader. They 
empty their zeal in attacking the mother they have deserted. She 
cast them out, and their efforts are against herself. They find no 
food for their energies within her; they find no reality of system ; 
so they declare her unreal, formal, and false. 

So, in late ages, have sects been multiplied, according to the dif- 
ferent objects which are, from time to time, held up for the devoted 
search of aspiring and severe spirits. They take the line which St. 
Ignatius Loyola and St. Francis would have taken, had not. the 
Church in their day found them a home; a sphere of labour, a com- 
pulsory rule within her own limits. She showed them she had 
exactly the ground to occupy which they were suited to fill, and they 
filled it. How well, how devotedly, how usefully to her, the age of 
the Reformation may best tell. In every age there are the same 
men ready waiting, and solitary devotees, yearning to be thrown 
under compulsory rule, fearing, not trusting themselves; waiting to 
hear and obey the voice of one that they own as their mother. If 
the Church had thus called forth the devoted of her children, the 
strength of Wesleyanism would not have been arrayed against her, 
and she would not have suffered or needed the existence of associa- 
tions of individuals to carry on by solicited trifles the work of evan- 
gelizing the heathen. The same spirit which strengthened Methodism 
in its hostility to the Church, would have swelled in the bosoms of 
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her devoted and obedient sons, and sent them forth to distant lands, 
her zealous Apostles, her devoted Martyrs. Give fit objects to ardent 
spirits, or they will break away and find them for themselves. They 
are to be kept, not thrown away. No other system supplies the 
same objects which the Church can, in her legitimately-developed 
system, for these feelings. 

Other systems supply opportunities for working and calling them 
forth; but they are unsystematic, changeable, do not assert autho- 
rity. Such spirits need compulsory contro]. Schismatics have none. 
They need a voice to obey which they feel has a right to demand 
obedience from them. Schismatics do not even pretend to assert it. 
It is a permanent, continuous authority they need, more than fre- 
quent and sudden impulses. The Church gives one, existing systems 
of schism the other. Such spirits need an.authority, which takes for 
granted it is right, and does not admit of dispute as to the direction 
it shall order. Schism reasons with the spirit it should control, and 
wavers where it should be firm ; leaves it to individual judgment just 
at the very point where the individual requires the judgment of 
another. ‘The greatest of all blessings which such spirits have, is 
their being taken out of their own control, and told where to go. 
Of course, it is not likely other systems should have fit objects for 
spirits like theirs. ‘They have not experience. They are of yesterday. 
They are not divine. They are not Catholic. Earnest spirits want 
adequate objects; but they must be commanded to follow them ; 
and having begun to do so, they have no choice left to give them up. 
It must no longer be at their own disposal. The Church only can 
speak with that right and authority to them. How many an ardent 
spirit would find a shelter and adequate object and home in the daily 
discipline of the monastic life! How many of the weaker sex would 
find an object for strong, yearning spirits, in the devotion and se- 
curity of the veil! Wedo not speak of the working of any existing 
system ; we speak of what might be in the tegitimate development of 
the Church. She leads them, through herself, to God. 

Then, too, such objects, drawing out men’s feelings and yearnings, 
such as we have described, actually become a protection to the man 
himself who uses them: he might be lost without them: strength of 
feeling, finding nothing adequate to vent itself on, and being received 
with coldness and indifference by others who cannot understand, 
because they do not possess its reality, will often drive its possessor 
into despair, or worse. Who shall say how many a secession from our 
own Branch of the Church might have been saved by a more perfect 
working of her objective system? Without this, such spirits are lost 
to themselves, and lost to the Church of which they are members. 
Surely they were not made for nothing; they were not simply created 
for the same work on earth as the rest of mankind; they had their 
own solitary, distinct path to move in; they had a work to do which 
they only could do. No system which professes to be one which 
will regulate and supply the moral nature of man, can leave those 
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out. Who can say how many a strong mind, which has wandered 
after some created object of its own, might have been saved from 
wreck, if it had found an appreciation of itself in the Church? 
Might not Byron and Shelley have found a rest, and colder schools 
of days before them have received a more vigorous spirit from that 
system which they, as it then was, never thoroughly understood ? 
But these are instances which come, perhaps, more strictly under 
another principle of man’s moral nature. 

Again, her system takes within her grasp and finds room for 
Compassion. She sees it isa feeling in man which has been im- 
planted for some purpose ; she discovers that; she sees its abuse ; 
she avoids and prevents it; she includes the whole of it within her 
system, and whatever appears like it which she does not find due 
place for, we may know, is fictitious. She arranges together a perfect, 
full set of objects, to answer to the feeling in all its details. It is 
an essential part of her system; it is one on which other parts neces- 
sarily hang. Take her, as she was, working in different ages past, 
and even now, in nearly every branch of her existence, providing a 
system to answer these ends. The widow and the orphan were her 
especial care, and their wants have, in every age of her existence, 
been the ground-work of many of her laws and rites. She connects 
the exercise of the natural feeling of Compassion with the most sacred 
acts of Devotion. 

Compassion is recognised as an element in our moral being; it is 
considered; it is sanctified. No system which does not supply 
objects for it can be a satisfactory one for man, morally considered. 
The feeling is, by the Church’s assertion, a holy feeling, and she supplies 
for its exhaustion, holy objects, through which she leads it up to God. 

And to see more plainly the aptness of her system, contrast her 
with other existing systems which pretend to occupy her place; they, 
many of them, do not recognise the feeling at all; where they do, 
they supply no objects for it, but leave it to strike out its own 
channel and its own objects. The consequence is, that none of the 
abuses to which Compassion is liable are avoided, all are fallen into. 

One natural abuse is, the working it under the influence of false 
motives, or, more strictly, mistaking other principles for it, or allowing 
it to be overwhelmed and misdirected by inferior motives. Compas- 
sion is a feeling whose object is the relief of the distressed: it is that 
which distress calls out of necessity: it is the advocate of the unhappy 
in our hearts. When it is directed simply to those objects, it is 
truly used: namely, when it finds a relief for itself in the relief of 
distress—when it is exercised for the sake of calling out commenda- 
tion as much, or more, than to relieve sorrow—when it is used to 
subserve our own advantage, which it often is, (that is, the feeling 
does exist, and it is exerted towards the true object; but the desire 
of self-advantage through the commendation of others, is allowed to 
outweigh the desire of relieving sorrow, ) then it is abused: it not only 
is abused, it leads men away from God. 
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The Church exercises the feeling, but in secret: the solemn still- 
ness of her temple; the eye fixed upon her altar; the thoughts 
drawn up to Heaven in holy contemplation; the ear arrested by the 
Words of the Law of Charity: all tend to serve as a covert tothrow a 
veil over the acts of Compassion, and to enable the sacred gifts to be 
laid on God’s altar, unobserved, unexamined, and unreckoned. ‘ The 
right hand does not know what the left hand doeth.” The rich may 
have poured forth his treasure, and poverty its mite, but they lay side 
by side in one holy offering, the gift of the united members of Christ’s 
one Body. So the Church uses, draws out, and exhausts Compassion : 
so she prevents or corrects its abuse. Other systems encourage dis- 
play, encourage the abuse, find no especial part of their system to 
prevent, what in the course of things, must be the abuse. 

Is it not the case? In proportion as men deviate from the Church 
system, in proportion as they draw towards low principles, they fall 
into all the abuses of subscription-lists, and fancy bazaars ; almsgiving 
becomes venal, the gift becomes a loan ora purchase. Wesaid, too, 
the Church leads the feeling to God, offers it to Him ; ostentation in 
its exercise, of course, leads from Him: it leads to “the world, the 
enemy of God.” The Church connects the exercise of Compassion 
with God’s Law. She reads it in the ear of her children while they 

ive. She tells them, Compassion is a consecrated feeling: that 
God’s Word has its especial rules for its exercise. No other systems 
do this; they allow the mere exercise of the feeling to be enough ; 
and the gift is therefore proportidned to the degree in which the feel- 
ing is excited; they do not make it, or recognise it asaduty. It is 
one of the distinctive marks of the low schools of the day, that Alms- 
giving is not recognised as a duty ; it is left to the result of mere pity, 
undirected and untaught, and, what is worse still, undisciplined. 

Besides, another abuse of Compassion consists in the many hin- 
drances raised in the application of its gifts to objects apparently 
worthy of it. A man is not the best bestower of his own compas- 
sion. He allows feeling to be strongly drawn out towards objects by 
the counterfeit of sorrow. He is often deceived in his objects; he 
is imposed upon; a slight circumstance prevents his exerting it as 
much as he should in particular cases; the fact of having been often 
imposed upon before, or unfairly treated: all these come in as hin- 
drances. ‘The Church obviates these. She takes the immediate be- 
stowal of relief out of her children’s hand, and places it out of the 
reach of counter-influences in the exercise of Compassion. She ad- 
ministers it through those ordained and set apart for the express 
purposes of discovering the fit mode of administration, her Deacons. 
Her children give as to God, as to Christ, through His people. Com- 
passion is exercised and satisfied, but through the medium of duty, 
and saved from abuse and hindrance. Without her system, the 
truly distressed are often deprived of their advocate in the breast of 
the selfish and prejudiced, because they vent on them the indignation 
they have had excited by the false appearance of others. 
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Without her system, the feeling of Compassion flows like a mighty 
stream over soil which does not need, or wastes its gift, and leaves 
barren spots unfertilized which thirst for nurture. The indigent are 
not relieved, the false and pretending are encouraged, the compas- 
sionate are deceived, and resentment (our safe-guard against injury) 
excited, where no injury was given or intended ; the exercise of that 
feeling, under the discipline of her system, calms the mind, relieving 
the Admwn, of the compassionate, and leaves it nearer to God in 
humble obedience and denial, than it found him. 

Other systems must, of course, excite pride, vanity, and raising the 
acts of others as a standard by which to try ourselves; attempt to call 
into play feelings, which miss their aim, and which are allowed to 
foster abuse, to leave true objects unsatisfied, or to flow back without 
having found an end in the moral world; to overwhelm and disor- 
ganize the general character of its possessor. 

The consequence is, that, taking the view of the general exercise of 
Compassion, we see it is not exercised in any degree as we should 
expect ; although men imagine that the systematic exercise of it will 
curtail its influence and extent of application: it is not so; the age 
we live in is a boastful one; a falsely pretending one. Men talk of 
its benevolence and compassion; the truth is, it is one in which 
the feeling of Compassion has been, and is, less exercised than in 
any age since the first advent of our Lord: we grant it is one in 
which the exercise of Compassion meets our eye on every side. But 
that is all. We grant, subscription-lists are abundant, fancy bazaars 
and “ charitable balls” meet our eye often enough. We grant the 
rich man of 5,000/. a-year, takes unwonted pains to let his parish 
know that he bestows 10/. of it annually for the good of Christ’s 
poor, and with all the pomp of charitable dignity stalks into his an- 
cestorial pew, or attempts to curb the church-ward tendency of the 
parish priest in his education of the baptized children of God. If 
this is a sign of the exercise of Compassion, ours is a charitable age. 
We must beg to differ. We should prefer a Compassion less known 
and more felt: where the principal marks consisted in the rich giving 
up their creature comforts, setting down luxuries one by one, taking 
the lead in lowering the standard of expense in society, and laying 
their thousands in secret on God’s altar. We would prefer judging 
for ourselves of the exercise of compassion, and not be told by the 
giver how much he gives ; and when men talk less of the “‘ true kind- 
ness of employing servants, and promoting trade, and keeping up 
station,” mere excuses, pardon us for saying it, for the vilest selfishness 
and love of ease. When men do talk less of this, and deny them- 
selves more, we will be more willing to grant the name of benevolent 
to the age we live in; not till then. Allow us now to term it the 
least charitable of days, when men expect more in return than ever was 
before expected; when giving to the poor is looked upon rather as a 
placing out money to interest, expecting the return of general praise 
and commendation. Interference in the arrangement of the Church 
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in her parochial system, is not the legitimate expectation to be en- 
couraged in the Church’s offerers. _ But our object was not so much 
to state a fact, as to assign a reason. ‘The low state of the exercise 
of Compassion in this day, is easily accounted for in the depression 
of the Church’s practical system. 

Compassion will deteriorate under the influence of low schools 
and the treatment of low men. We should expect it, and our ex- 
pectation is realized. In an age when the Church’s voice has been 
nearly hushed, Compassion has shrunk into the back-ground, and 
violent, clamorous counterfeits have protruded themselves into her 
place. What do we see at this moment? An increased spirit of 
true, secret, unobtrusive benevolence; and why? Because the 
spirit of the Church is reviving. 

Then, too, the Church prevents Compassion being excited without 
having always ends and objects on which to work practically. It rather 
ehecks the inclination to indulge the feeling without an application 
practically to some object. Her very principle throughout, in her 
mode of teaching and discipline, is to avoid the working of feelings 
alone, for the mere sake of working them. She is truly practical as 
far as her influence over man goes. We shall surely be correct, 
when we say, that low schools and systems of schism generally tend 
towards exciting and indulging feelings, without any reference to 
their proper practice. 

View, too, the Church’s dealing and provision with regard to those 
earnest desires after self-denial which exist more or less in all, but 
very strongly in some,—a fear, an awe of going on too much in 
indulgence ; a quiet and calm in the consciousness of thwarting self ; 
surely this is a natural feeling to all, and, in proportion as the mind 
and character are refined and perfected, we find it more strongly. 
Whatever it be, it isa feeling which is always satisfied by the con- 
sciousness of being in a state of denial; and self-denial seems its 
own object. 

The Church sees and provides for this. She is constantly throwing 
her children under restraint. She is always giving them opportuni- 
ties. of self-discipline, and where they are unwilling, or from natural 
infirmity almost unable, to use it, she compels them to adopt it. Her 
years are marked with days of sorrow; her feasts are interchanged 
with fasts; her months never fly away without having humbled her 
obedient children, and subdued their nature a degree more. 

All men yearn after denial ; all men feel they cannot be safe or real 
without it. Systems which exclude it on principle, and do not acknow- 
ledge or recognise it, by finding and providing opportunities for the 
gratification of the feeling, still are compelled, in spite of themselves, 
to find objects for it; still increase in reality only as they do admit 
the feeling, however unconsciously, or they send out their most de- 
voted children to form themselves ona system of denial which they 
could not provide forthem. Every body of schism has been marked, 
at some time or other in its history, by strong features of self- 
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thwarting, and sometimes even of asceticism, which the principles of 
the system did not acknowledge. Men of low schools within the 
Church now, belie their statement by their lives ; they must have their 
day of denial and seclusion from pleasure, and because they are de- 
termined to strike out their own way, and to desert the Church’s path- 
way, they make Sunday their fast-day instead of the day of our Blessed 
Lord’s Passion. They imagine they are supported by Holy Scrip- 
ture in this use of it; of course, they are not; it is the natural yearn- 
ing after some one season of fixed denial set apart from the rest; it 
is the voice of nature calls them to it; they have mistaken a feast-day 
for a fast. The feeling which many devoted men, in this day, have 
about Sunday is simply created by this natural impulse ; and the real 
reason why they are so indignant at any effort being made to uproot it, 
is, that they are jealous of the deep feeling within them being dis- 
turbed, which demands a season of stated denial: it is not that they 
have any deep reason for attaching this feeling to Sunday : had they 
been accustomed to attach the same feeling to Friday by the holy 
prejudice of education, they could have seen, still more strongly, the 
beauty and force of the rule. That feeling is not wrong : it is right ; 
itis the voice of our moral nature, which will be heard. It is their 
object only which is wrong; we respect the feeling, we love it, and 
cherish it: only substitute the true object and means of gratifying it. 
Nay more, we could scarcely expect men to be different from what 
they are, considering the force and prevalence of the schools in 
which they have been brought up; and we can only desire the same 
devotedness of feeling and will in the sons of the Church towards 
herself. 

Man is formed with a moral nature; with moral instincts within 
him, and it isa sign of the Church’s divine origin that she alone is the 
system which takes them all in, and finds them safe vents. But de- 
nial needs indulgence, and fasting needs the holy Feast : the Church 
considers that, and provides her objects here, too: she takes hold of 
man altogether, and makes herself mistress of his every want and 
gratification. How beautifully is her year chequered with joy and 
sorrow. Feast and fast, gloom and glow. Lent succeeds the joy of 
Christmas. The triumph of Easter succeeds the deep abasement of 
the Passion. The calmness of practical life succeeds the season of 
the out-pouring of the Spirit, and precedes the contemplation of the 
second Advent. Here and there, throughout each season, the sorrow 
of denial is cheered by the day of her Lord’s resurrection (no fast- 
day with her), and the days of her times of triumph are relieved by 
the days of Rogation, or the seasons of Ordination. Her very Festi- 
vals are solemnized by a Vigil. Her Vigils are suspended in the days 
of especial joy. 

What other systems attempt so to answer and meet these wants 
and inclinations—so to suit man’s moral nature? Systems which fear 
to inculcate systematic denial,which shrink from it in principle, imme- 
diately and without exception refuse their children joy too. ‘The Fast 
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is unrecognised, and the Feast forbidden. The most social meetings 
are denounced as unlawful, and the most prominent part of their 
system is, the affixing a stigma to two or three amusements, in the 
use of which all are bad, and the refraining from which, is made the 
distinctive mark of holiness. The appetite may be indulged to 
excess, so as only certain marked pleasures are avoided. We are 
not passing a judgment on the nature of such amusements; we be- 
lieve they are right in condemning them; but we blame the confined 
mode of viewing the whole condition of man, the utter unreality and 
insufficiency of the system. All man’s wants must be acknowledged 
and guided in a system professing to be a moral one. ‘ Nature has 
made nothing in vain.” 

It is the path of denial which leads the children of the Church to 
become the examples which she holds up to her succeeding genera- 
tions, and is it not so that systems hostile to her do the same thing, 
though against their principles? They do venerate and elevate those 
among them who have been most marked by discipline and self- 
denial ; they do not profess to canonize, but they do it without pro- 
fessing it. 

They have their commemorative days of holy acts, though, in spite 
of themselves, they have their days of especial self-abasement’ and 
prayer, though the suggestion comes from individuals, and is not 
acknowledged a part, essentially, of their system: we are reminded 
forcibly of an exhortation yearly sent out from an individual, in the 
ranks of the low school in this day, to assemble for self-denial and 
general prayer on a given day in the year, which he seems to have 
forgotten to be already provided for by the Church. We venerate, 
as all must, the high and holy piety of the individual, in his exemplary 
devotion to the cause of his Master, but must use his yearly exhorta- 
tion as an instrument to show the unreality of the objections of his 
own school to the Church system; when condemning her, they do the 
same. 

And what is the consequence of the individual effort at denial ? 
It produces self-sufficiency and pride: it must. A system hides 
the man: men acting in spite of systems must become prominent ; 
too prominent for humility; so that the moral effect of the Church 
system, in her discipline of these desires in men, is manifest. She 
leads them to ends, and through these to God, by producing Humility. 
Hostile systems lead away from God, by leaving men to strike out 
solitary, unrecognised paths. In the one case, the individual is lost 
in the system for awhile, and comes out in the discovery of God ; in 
the other, he walks alone, and consciously, prominently, in spite of 
his system, 

It is manifest which must produce the better tone, morally. 

Again. There is a contradiction of feelings in men in respect to 
love of sameness and restlessness: the one deeper than the other, 
and constantly arresting the other. There is a love of restlessness in 
men ; they seek exciting things, and being roused by constant incite= 
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ments; but they soon tire of it: it is an unreal state, and men find 
it so: they fall back on sameness and quiet, and continuing in 
“old paths.” All may not; but it is, generally, circumstances, not 
the character of the individual, which prevents his reaching the con- 
viction of the true beauty of a settled state. We hear men who 
have gone through a course of excitement, express their longing after 
quiet—their value of it when they have gained it: the old express it 
constantly ; the young inwardly, and occasionally feel its truth, when 
they do not act upon it. The Church sees and provides for this; 
she continually arouses her children and answers the want ; they are 
stirred up by her Festivals and days of especial Contemplation, by her 
use of Preaching; but she sees and knows this is not the deep longing 
in man, which is to be most attended to and answered: she bids 
them fall back on the calm monotony of her Daily Prayer. There is 
a soothing influence in this; a freedom from excitement which all 
who know it love. It seems to expect and soothe the awe which 
the objects of religion must wear to the soul; it prepares men for 
the solemn and terrible in the things of God. Excitement in religion 
raises the awful without allaying it. 

Men are not conscious of it at the moment frequently: we often 
do not know the real effect of excitement till it is past. If men 
consider it, they will see that excitement in religion has always left 
an indefinite awe behind; a sense that the feeling of excitement has 
been unduly exerted ; that the object of it was beyond it; that it 
was a feeling unworthy of its object ;—the latter was too great, too 
vast to bear such a mode of approach. It is one which is met by the 
calm monotony of Daily Prayer, where the truth of the object is taken 
for granted, and no farther search into it allowed; where it is made 
the ground-work of devotional exercise, the unquestioned and unin- 
vestigated subject of constant Prayer. It seems to enable us to meet 
the solemnities of God without undue terror; it allays the feverish 
excitement, and consequent terror and suspense of frequent search, 
and forms in men a humble, devout habit of mind. It strengthens 
Faith, for it takes for granted ; and nothing so strengthens Faith as 
taking its object for granted. We appeal to men who have tried it, 
to answer to the truth of what we have said. That men do fall back 
on it, as the more real of the two states, we appeal to the fact, that 
while the services, attendance at which is made to depend on the 
excitement of Preaching, are awhile attended with eagerness, and ser- 
vices which are divested of everything save the act of ‘“‘ monotonous” 
devotion are little used or valued at first. On the other hand, 
the attendance on the former gradually dwindles away, and that on 
the other, by degrees, becomes more settled, more frequent, and more 
devoted. Men do really love and yearn after sameness. It is 
tedious and irksome in the end, though at the time pleasing, to 
undergo excitement. How truly the Church has seen and answered 
this part of man’s constitution! She becomes the calm home of 
her children in all their troubles going through this scene of strife ; 
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she is the same, though they change ; she alters not, however altered 
they may be; she recalls her children, by the oft-heard voice of 
Daily Prayer, to leave the world and come to God. Who can say 
the tranquil peace created by returning, day after day, at the same 
hour, to the same house, to say and hear the same words? We 
return there and find the Spirit we have too often lost in intercourse 
with the world. It becomes the home and centre of association : 
it recalls us to our better self. We go there when friends are cold, 
and are led to One who never changes ; we go there in sorrow, and 
her sentences fall into accents of sympathy and comfort ; we go there 
in prosperity, and the echo of sorrow has not left her walls; we are 
reminded to rejoice with trembling; her sorrow is sweet, her joy 
softened ; we go there when our hearts are cold, and tinged with the 
world’s spirit, and we find the power of our warmer feelings, our 
closer communion, still clinging to her prayers and exhortations, still 
bound up, as it were, to her very stones, and we are melted into ten- 
derness again. When we have grown worldly, the Prayer we used in 
sorrow brings us back, for it is the same Prayer, the same Power still, 
though we have changed ; the words we sent up with fervour, in our 
days of deeper devotion, again arouse the feeling when it has fled 
from our mind. She is in every tone, form, and detail, the sweet 
and kind remembrancer of better things. On the ear of Death, the 
same voice falls which claimed us at Baptism, and cheered us ever 
since. She is one voice with many tones; but whether the tone 
sink on the room of sickness or death, whether it fall on the uncon- 
scious sense of infancy, or the opening mind of youth at Confirmation, 
or whether it consecrate the changes of life, or call us to oft Com- 
munion, it is the same sweet Mother's voice, recognised through the 
medium of its thousand tones. 

But this view emerges into another point in connexion with the 
Church’s objective system: her power of Association. There is a 
feeling and tendency within us which is met by the objects of associ- 
ation. The Church gives them and arranges them: she has a strange 
power to do this; her home is the home of ages; her children the 
offspring of successive generations. Every object which usually calls 
out our feeling of Association, she has to a large degree, and these 
are real feelings within us, and will find their objects somewhere. 
Tones of music carry us back to times, feelings, and men, with whom 
we first heard them ; and the Church’s music is bound up with Litur- 
gies of almost Apostolic days—with the last hours of Martyrs, and the 
sameness of her children’s destiny through many a hundred years. 
Words and forms of speech strangely wind themselves around men 
who used them; Martyrs, Confessors, and Bishops of long past days, 
in some cases, even Apostles, have consecrated her forms by their 
usage. The sorrows of her children, in other days, were comforted 
by the same words which comfort us, and their doubts were guided, 
their joys softened by the same voice which speaks to men of to-day. 
Her very architecture has become a frame-work by which she em- 
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bodies the doctrines of her Creed, and her Creeds are still continuing 
echoes of her Gicumenic Councils. We use the forms which the blood 
of holy men has given down to us unimpaired; and while we love 
the form, we think of the hand which gave it us, sealed with its blood. 

Nor is its Associative Power confined to the days before us. It is 
also bound up with the scenes and days gone by of our own existence. 
It speaks to us, not only as members of one Body, but as individuals 
made up of successive periods of existence. She is our Mother. She 
had our first love, ai heard it often repeated at her altar, and will 
speak to us with an accustomed love at our last hours, The words 
of the covenant of Baptism, Her daily prayers are the links of the 
chain which links the first with the last day of our life, reminding us 
of the sameness of our being, and that the highest view of sameness 
is our connexion with God. When weare worldly, she calls us back 
to love. When we are friendless, she calls us back to friends who are 
still in her bosom, or tells us she is the home and friend of the 
lonely. When we are changeable, we see her the same; she calms 
us when we are excited and troubled. When the world has touched 
us with its icy hand, she melts its grasp with the recollection of the 
simplicity of childhood, of the trusted truth of her Catechising, of the 
fresh energy of her Confirmation. She remains simple: she reminds 
us we were simple once, when we, perhaps, have almost forgotten 
simplicity. The feelings we had at the dying hours of those we 
loved, and the changes in us they made, which the world has perhaps 
chilled; but we go back to her and she re-opens the fountain of 
tears which had dried up, and places us again by the side of those 
whom the world would have us forget. Their spirits are still with 
her, and we find them there. Her oft Communion is Communion 
with them. Her Creeds are a word about them ; the world would have 
us forget them when we left them; but she continues on through the 
dying hour: with her it was but a change from one state to another. 
All this belongs to her Associative Power ; these and a thousand more 
are the objects she offers to our feelings, which yearn after Associa- 
tion: feelings which will, which must, have a home; other systems 
do not attempt to find one. She does. In doing so, does she not 
consecrate a natural desire to God? Does she not, in the mean 
time, refine and chasten the whole character, intellectual and moral ? 

We might pursue this subject much further; it spreads itself 
into the development of every feeling, intellectual-and moral. The 
Church is the objective system, which answers to, and receives, the 
imagination and the intellectual powers generally, It refines and 
draws out the innate elements of what we call taste, which is a com- 
bination of the development of a moral and an intellectual principle. 
It satisfies and offers objects to our love of arts, receives and disci- 
plines, as in the bosom of a mother, every talent her children possess, 
and helps them to improve them. She is the system which does 
this, which was meant to do this; she makes the “ five talents” ten, 
and the “‘ two” two other beside them. 
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We might see how she offers objects to other moral affections 
beyond what we have referred to; but we forbear. 

Our object has been to show that there being feelings, affections, 
and tendencies within us which will find objects to which they are 
suited in the external world, it is the work of any system professing 
to be one, which governs our moral nature, to provide fit objects. 
The Church should do this: it is her office; and more, she does this, 
i. e. we find as matter of fact, that her system does find a place for 
every such innate affection. Men do not recognise this, because 
her system is not worked out. In the lack of her practice, other 
systems have crept in and usurped her place ; have offered them- 
selves to different parts of man, some to one, some to another— 
systems of schism; but they, being unauthorized and weak, have mis- 
directed and injured man’s moral powers. Their perfection consists 
not only in their use, but in their right use. 

Low schools in the Church have done much the same as these 
systems; have supplied the want of the Church’s practical system by 
inventions of their own. The point we reach is this; that those 
feelings which impel sectarians and “* Low Church” men in the pur- 
suit of their distinctive ends, are right feelings, their objects only are 
wrong: they exist at all, only because the Church has so little prac- 
tically existed. We cannot drive them out otherwise than indirectly ; 
the Church must answer to what man wants, and then there will be 
no room for rival systems. As she rises in her strength, other 
systems will sink from view. ‘They are, many of them, and in many 
respects, subjectively right, and objectively wrong; we say ‘‘ many,” 
because, of course, some are essentially, inherently wrong, in inten- 
tion and subject. But, so far as each one has been built on the 
deficiency of the Church’s practical system, she may remedy the 
difficulty in the way just alluded to. 

Let parish priests open the Confessional, and Wesleyanism will 
lose its power; let our Churches be open for Daily Prayer, and 
“‘ prayer-meetings” will cease to be; let her Ministers live and die 
for her flock, and dissenting teachers will either enter her bosom, or 
fall back into the position of mere political agitators. Let her but put 
forth the energies which are in her; let her make her priests feel, 
as Rome did, and does, that one soul is worth a life’s devotion, that 
they are but members of a mighty Body, that they are not to esti- 
mate their ‘* professional” success by “getting preferment,” but by 
bringing, if it be but one soul, well tended, to the bar of judgment. 
Let her do this, and the “ Evangelicals” will give the zeal they now 
give to a rival, to the Church. 

Would that men would see this! would that the Church, through 
her teachers, would always see, love, and cherish warmth and ardour 
wherever they exist, and make them her own! Would that they were 
never passed by, and allowed to swell the ranks of dissent! Would 
that she would consecrate every power to herself; would gather 
together all that is beautiful in nature, and send it forth, hallowed, to 
her holy work ! Would that every line of disposition, whether tending 
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to reserve or openness, to warmth or caution; whatever is strong, 
whatever is ardent, “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely” in man, might be taken by her as her 
own, and we might again see triumphs as mighty, though in a, more 
truly Catholic cause, as India once witnessed under the teaching of 
St. Francis, or Europe under the devoted perseverance of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola, or St. Charles Borromeo. 


1, “The Way which some call Heresy ;” or Reasons for a Separation 
From the Established Church. A Letter to the Christians of Hull. 
By Anvrew Juxes, formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
late Assistant Curate of St. John’s, Hull. London: Whittaker 
and Co.; Jackson and Walford. 1844. 

2. An Examination of a Pamphlet, entitled “ The Tendency of 
Church Principles, so called, to Romanism, &c.” By the Rev. 
F. Ciosz, A.M. Incumbent of Cheltenham. London: Riving- 
tons. 1844. 


WueEn the Eternal City was struggling into infant greatness, her 
inward contentions afforded a singular example of what has often 
been exhibited in the history of mankind. The tribune might press 
his veto upon the senate, might withstand the consul, even menace 
the dictator, while crowds of ignorant plebeians cheered on the 
Licinius or Icilius of the day. But no sooner awoke the cry—‘ The 
Volsci are at the gates,” than all was changed. The sullen tribune 
withdrew his complaint, organic changes of constitution were sus- 
pended, the chiefs strode forth in the paludamentum, the youth 
threw down the toga to grasp their arms; the temple of Janus was 


thrown open ; 
“ Tpse, Quirinali trabed cinctuque Gabino 
Insignis, reserat stridentia limina consul ;”’ 


and any obstinate reformer, who refused to sacrifice his scruples to 
the general voice, was in danger of being surrendered by his own 
friends to the incensed lictors, and of bleeding, if not under their 
axes, at least under their rods. In this unfortunate condition do we 
find the Rev. Andrew Jukes, formerly of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and late assistant curate of St. John’s, Hull ; and not merely 
from the curiosity of the spectacle, but to secure him fairer play than 
he seems to meet with from his old associates, we must beg a few 
minutes’ attention from our readers. 

It is now exactly ten years since the Clergy of Hull came abroad 
as Church reformers. They might, perhaps, have done so without 
observation, but for the unpleasant notoriety of a cutting article in 
the Quarterly, generally attributed to the pen of the redoubted 
Croker. It is infinitely amusing to see the naiveté with which (in a 
pamphlet, descriptive, if we rightly remember, of the warfare between 
them) they express their deep regret at the contemptuous manner in 
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which this gentleman described their proceedings,—“ that let him 
collect the Asini together, and they would batter one another to 
pieces with their own heels.” 

But it was not even the sarcastic pen of Croker which suspended 
their proceedings. For no sooner had they published their proposals 
for an alteration of the Liturgy, containing, if we rightly remember, 
changes in the Daily Service and Athanasian Creed, in the services for 
Marriage, Burial, Confirmation, Visitation of the Sick, and especially 
in that for Baptism, than at that very moment was heard a blast as 
fatal to Puritan innovations as that of Coriolanus himself to the 
different intruders upon the tranquillity of the republic. For then 
awoke those ancient principles of Anglican Churchmanship, which, 
sounding forth from the venerable walls of Oxford, have rung through 
the utmost limits of our land ; then arose the memorable question, 
If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself 
for the battle?” Not Thames alone, or Medway, but “ Humber 
loud that keeps the Scythian’s name,” re-echoed to the inquiry. 
At its sound the reforming tendencies of the Hull Clergy were 
suspended. In the awful cry of “ Puseyism at the gates,” every 
other died away: probably they have themselves almost forgotten 
that ten years back they wished to re-model the constitution and 
services of the Church. They perceive that there are two sides to 
the question of Church reform ; they perceive that alterations must 
be measured, not by a show of hands, but by their accordance with 
the Scriptures of truth. As, in every period, the popular errors 
are to be especially avoided, they must see that at the Reformation 
the prevalent dangers of superstition were to be peculiarly counter- 
acted: against them, therefore, our reformers made their chief pro- 
test. The same principles would now dictate a corresponding fear 
of irreverence and unbelief. ‘These are notoriously the evils of our 
own day. Did men believe in Transubstantiation under Elizabeth ? 
under Victoria they openly deny the Divinity of Christ. Did our 
fathers kneel at the precincts of a church?—their sons enter it 
without uncovering. Was their day without knowledge ?—ours is 
without faith. If we make changes, therefore, let them be adapted 
to the times. Let us guard against the predominant errors; it 
were as wise to give stimulants in a fever, as to bleed the patient 
who sinks from inanition. 

These considerations have induced the Puritan party among us to 
let well enough alone. “ Let us get rid,” they say, “ of the 
Puseyites, and be contented, in the meantime, with the standards 
of our Reformation. Till then we must be satisfied with eulogizing 
the Prayer Book: happy if we can be allowed to go on, as we 
have hitherto done, without obeying it. True, the Reformers bade 
us use its prayers daily ; they established a complete system of 
observances, against which our common habits are a permanent 
revolt ; they ordered us to fast on Friday and in Lent; they en- 
joined certain Church Festivals; but to yield them such deference 
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would be too troublesome a service: it is easier to pay them by 
commendations and neglect: if we do not regard their words, we 
subscribe to the Parker Society.” 

In this manner has the cry of Church Reform subsided in the 
Puritan camp. From the distant shores of the Humber not a note of 
it has reached us for years; the cry of defection is turned altogether 
in a different direction ; and small, therefore, is the favour afforded to 
the inconvenient adherent who comes forth to recall their ancient 
war-cry, and prove that the Hull heresy is still as dangerous as the 
heresy of Oxford. This seems to be keenly felt by Mr. Jukes:— 
‘* With regard to the errors in doctrine, which have so liberally been 
ascribed to me, I will only say that I hold all the errors, if errors 
they be, which I have preached and taught among you during the 
year that is past ;” ¢.¢ while he was curate of St. John’s. (Page 102.) 
Of the steps which led to his apostasy, little is said in his pamphlet ; 
but he implies in page 6, that it was in consequence of ‘* com- 
munications which passed between the Archbishop (of York) and 
myself.” Not having seen this correspondence, we are unable to 
pronounce upon its exact tendency, but we cannot refrain from con- 
gratulating the Northern Province on the rule of a prelate whom 
his advanced years do not render unmindful of the vows of his con- 
secration, to drive away all doctrine contrary to God’s word. That 
such was Mr. Jukes’s unhappy situation, is but too apparent; he 
states that, while ministering at Hull, he was “ assisted by the hands 
of others into that very position of separation from the Establish- 
ment, which, under God, I had determined to take for myself.” 

We do not wish to attribute dishonesty to Mr. Jukes; we con- 
clude that his mind was not made up at once on the grave question 
which decided him ; we suppose he hesitated till his resolutions were 
complete ; but we wish he had told us whether many of his brethren 
are in the same predicament ; whether they have “* determined to take 
for themselves a position of separation from the Establishment,” 
and are only awaiting time and tide. Now, we really do not believe 
that such an imputation against them would be well founded: our 
conviction is, that while things go on as they are, no defection is medi- 
tated by this party asa body; but we ask the question, because it may 
be put with exactly the same fairness as it has been ina different quarter, 
because Mr. Jukes is as good a specimen of a Puritan, as Mr. Seager 
of a Tractarian divine. Did Mr. Seager teach Hebrew at Oxford ? 
Mr. Jukes was Hulsean prizeman at Cambridge. And really 
Mr. Seager is the only person of note whose defection can be alleged 
against the Tractarian party; what Mr. Sibthorp is none seems to know 
but himself: and, strangely enough, he belongs to both members in 
this contrast ; for, though a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, he 
commenced his ministry under Mr. Scott, of Hull. Now, belong- 
ing ourselves to neither party, we have no wish to raise suspicions 
against either which may realize themselves, but we maintain that 
the balance of danger is by no means on the “ Tractarian” side. The 
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changes which the Hull Clergy proposed in our Liturgy are far 
more sweeping and deadly than any which have been suggested by 
Dr. Pusey. He asks only a return to the rules of the Reformers, 
they claim their abandonment; he asks to reduce our practice to 
our laws—a settled, and therefore determinable standard ; they wish 
to mould our laws by the capricious and indefinite rule of individual 
practice. For our part, we think that if either demand is to be 
heard, that of the “ Tractarians” is a thousand times thie least danger- 
ous. It alters no standard ; it unfixes no established test ; it does not 
commit us to a course of interminable mutability ; it does not shake 
the ancient affection by which long generations have been bound in 
one happy consent to our Book of Common Prayer. Let the 
Puritan party, then, remember the movement of ten years ago ; let 
them be more cautious in their imputations ; let them perceive that 
men may continue members of a Church without asserting the infalli- 
bility of its founders; and, above all, let them listen to Mr. Jukes’s 
comments on the ultimate nature of those opinions, of which some 
of them, at all events, are in danger. 

Mr. Jukes’s reasons for his separation from the Church may be 
classed under two heads; one grounded on the evils which attend, or 
are alleged to attend, its connexion with the State—the other, his 
repugnance to admit the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. When 
he refers to the neglect of Church Discipline, which he classes under 
the former, we admit that he touches a sore, which, if we thought as 
his friends do, that the Church was a mere voluntary association, 
might raise a question whether we should not follow his example, 
But he forgets, apparently, that the same evil applies in some 
measure to all the dissenting bodies, which are lamentably wanting 
in, though not altogether destitute of, any Discipline: and_ that, 
moreover, the Clergy of his own party have been as negligent as 
their neighbours in enforcing that measure of Church Discipline 
which we still possess, Our great remaining weapons of Church 
Discipline are the Commination Service and the exaction of legal 
notice “ at least some time the day before” from such as intend to 
be communicants. Were these things brought permamently for- 
ward; were the Bishops petitioned to allow the use of the Com- 
mination Service on additional occasions; were our people shown 
that no persons openly immoral would be received at the altar; they 
would be prepared for an increased measure of Church Discipline, 
and the means which we possess would be efficiently employed. 
Till existing means are used, it is idle to ask for additional. Till 
the Puritan party use the Commination Service, and demand due 
notice from communicants, let them cease to murmur at the neglected 
discipline of the Church. How far this may be done at Hull we 
know not, but the ordinary practice of the low Church party does 
not warrant any very favourable expectations. Mr. Jukes’s other 
complaint is, that the Queen is recognised as head of the Church. 
He asks with great justice, “ How is it that what is so evil in the 
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Pope, is right in the supreme governor of the realm of England ?” 
(Page 71.) But why does he not do the Church that justice which 
he asks for himself. ‘ Let me be judged,” he exclaims, “ by what 
I say for myself, and not by what others say for me.” Now, where 
does the Church call the temporal Sovereign her head? Henry the 
Eighth, no doubt, claimed this title ; but it was solemnly renounced 
at the settlement of the Church of England in the time of Elizabeth. 
We can hardly doubt that Mr. Jukes must know this, since, looking 
around for an authority for his assertion, he can find none but the 
work of a foreigner, De Lolme, on the British Constitution. We 
could have helped him to another: Blackstone says the same 
thing. But is the Church responsible for a lawyer’s errors? Where do 
the obnoxious words occur in the Prayer Book? In what canon are 
they included? What council of our Bishops has accepted them ? 
What formulary of our Church have they defaced ? 

But Mr. Jukes will say, perhaps, that though the Queen is not 
called the head of the Church, yet she is supreme ruler in all causes ; 
and is she not in all causes which affect the Dissenters ? 

Where was the question decided respecting Lady Hewley’s 
trustees ? Who secures their meeting-houses to the Wesleyan Con- 
ference ? Who guards the conventicles of the Plymouth brethren ? 
The regal power is the representative of that brute-force which is 
the “ ultima ratio” among the sons of men: it is a sort of algebraic 
expression, in which club-law conceals its nakedness, and when it is 
said that the Queen is supreme in all causes, no greater headship is 
claimed over the Church than over any body of sectaries : questions 
really spiritual, though the Queen sees that attention is paid to them, 
are not decided in her Majesty’s courts, or by laws of her enact- 
ment. Who shall receive Holy Orders; who shall have commission to 
minister Sacraments ; these are points which spiritual persons alone 
decide. True, the Queen appoints to bishoprics, as the representative 
of those who endowed them. This, but for the persecuting Preemunire 
acts, some among the best of us would not object to more than to any 
other case of lay-patronage. And as it is, what is there which interferes 
with Episcopal succession so much as the intrusion of Asmonzan or 
Roman power did with the appointment of the High Priest ? 

But we leave this subject to touch on one which Mr. Jukes 
handles with more relish and greater ability—the Baptismal Service. 
His main topic is an attack upon his brethren of the low Church 
party for using language which they disbelieve. This he expresses 
with a force and pungency not unnatural fora mind to which the 
festering sore of conscious dishonesty had at length become intolera- 
ble. What he especially exposes is that monstrous quibble of a 
hypothetical sense, by which he says that the majority of his party 
bring themselves to assert the regeneration of those whom they do 
not believe to be regenerate. 


“ Charity hopeth all things,’ and may you not defend the service under 
this shield? I say, No: This scripture will not shelter you here. If you 
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‘ hope’ the agennation of the child, say you hope it: charity may defend you 
in this; but charity will never justify you in saying what is not the case. In 
truth, to a simple mind the matter is very simple: the only question is, do we, 
when we say these words, believe that the child is then and there ‘ regenerate,’ 
or do we not? If not, why do we say it? I cannot but feel that to have the 
least feeling of insincerity on such an occasion,—to have the least approach to 
professing what we doubt in such connexion as this,—to tell God what we do 
not believe, this is nothing less than to carry the works of darkness into the 
very presence of the God of light, and thrillingly brings to mind the solemn 
charge that was laid against Ananias,—‘ Thou hast not lied unto men, but 
unto God.’ And now, to exchange all this cloud of hypothesis and assumption 
for the simple daylight of fact and truth, let me put one single question to the 
advocates of this method of interpreting the Prayer Book. It is this: Do you, 
or do you not, say of every child you baptize, that it is then and there 
‘regenerate with the Holy Ghost?’ Yes, or no? Your answer must be, Yes. 
Do you then believe of every child that you baptize, that it is then and there 
‘regenerate with the Holy Ghost?’ Yes, orno? Your answer must be, No. 
You cannot, and, by your own confession, you do not, believe that every 
baptized infant is so regenerate. Then, can any explanation, hypothetical 
or otherwise, justify you in telling God what you do not believe? One would 
have thought not; and yet in a solemn religious ordinance you say more 
than once of every child you baptize, that it is ‘regenerate,’ and all the while 
you do not believe the fact which you assert so positively.” 


Singularly enough, while this subject is before us, we see in one 
of the newspapers a very able letter, written to the Rev. A. T. 
Carr, who still advocates, it seems, this very error, which Mr. Jukes 
has exposed in the adjoining town of Beverley. But what Mr. 
Jukes’s conscience will not allow him to utter in St. John’s Church, 
Hull, is still uttered by Mr. Carr in St. John’s Chapel, Beverley. 

“ T am most anxious,” says Mr. Hildyard,* “ not to misrepresent you, but I 
cannot be mistaken in what I now say; for I have heard you, on many 
occasions, explain yourself to this effect. 1 have heard you declare from the 
pulpit, that ‘infants might be taken to the font and baptized, and brought 
away again, and yet remain exactly in the same spiritual condition they were 
at first.’ I am quoting your very words. I have heard you repeatedly affix the 
hypothetic sense to the Baptismal Service, and represent that infants may be 
regenerated in Baptism, but that it by no means follows that they are so; even 
though the ceremony be performed by a minister legally appointed and duly 
qualified. I pledge myself to the accuracy of these statements, though they 
may be denied by your friends, who did not, which I did, hear the words 
uttered, ” 


We cannot help wishing that these gentlemen would settle the 
matter together; the plain honesty of our Yorkshire brethren must, 
we think, be outraged when that is practised at Beverley which at 
Hull is admitted not to be consistent with the rule of honesty. 
Other persons besides Mr. Jukes will be ready to say, “I can never 
. certain that I am in the right way between Beverley and Hull.”— 
(Page 82.) 

But our object in adducing these arguments from Mr. Jukes, 
is not to expose the dishonesty of those who adopt his views but 
not his example, but our hope that there are men to be found with 





_ * A Letter to the Rev. A. T. Carr, M.A., respecting a Sermon preached by him 
in St. John’s Chapel, Beverley, by the Rev. W. Hildyard, M.A. 
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whom the authority of the Reformers, if not of the whole Catholic 
Church, is of some weight, who will inquire, therefore, with more 
fairness than Mr. Jukes has done, whether a modern tradition is 
entitled to throw overboard at once all the formularies of antiquity. 
This question Mr. Jukes has never asked; it evidently has never 
occurred to him whether, after all, the Church may not be right, 
and he himself in error. Mr. Jukes is one of those gentlemen who 
make one exception in their protest against the doctrine of infalli- 
bility. Fathers, Councils, Apostles, Martyrs,—all these, he is 
convinced, are liable to error. He observes, in rather a flippant 
manner, that the low Church “ defenders of the Baptismal Service 
are clearly guilty of saying what is not the case, and the only way 
they have to justify this is, by proving that Apostles have done the 
like."—(Page 87.) But to all uncertainty there is one exception ; 
there is one person who need look no further a-field in search of his 
opinions; one man in the world, as the saying is, has swallowed a 
Pope, and has all his infallibility quick within him. 

For the sake, however, of less presumptuous reasoners, over whom 
modern traditions have not gained undisputed control, we will say 
a few words on the real difference between the assertions of our 
Church and Puritanism ; for it is on this question of Baptismal 
Regeneration that the contest between the Socinian and Catholic 
belief—between Neology and the Scriptures—must ultimately be 
waged. The fault of the ministers of St. John’s, Hull, and St. John’s, 
Beverley, is, in reality, nothing less than this—they want Faith. 
To whatsoever is unseen, they refuse credence. They judge only by 
sight and sense; and to this rule they submit the ordinances of God. 
Our Lord has long ago declared that this was the great difficulty by 
which the question of Regeneration would ever be embarrassed. 
** Marvel not that I said unto you, Ye must be born again.” Yet 
a periodical writer, who calls himself a “ Christian Observer,” can 
express in the following words the swelling of his heart against the 
humbling declarations of Scripture. ‘ The absurdity—the irrational 
fanaticism—the intellectual drivelling, under the abused name of 
Faith, which dictates such sentiments, must disgust every intelligent 
man, and make him an infidel, if he is really led to believe that Chris- 
tianity is a system so utterly opposed to common sense.” We 
know not to what particular opinions these words refer, but they are 
adduced by Mr. Jukes as justifying his own general line-of argu- 
ment. ‘T’o what then do they amount, but to the denial, on the part 
of this unhappy man, of that present influence of God’s grace, which, 
independently of our cooperation, corrects the malignant influence of 
the Fall, and reinstates men in that position of privilege and com- 
munion of which Adam’s guilt deprived him? “ For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ all Christians are made alive.” The loss 
of our first parents was evidently the deprivation of a miraculous 
ae dwelling within, which is called in Scripture, God’s image. 
Now, till this is restored, what appeal can be made to men 
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as being possessors of that divine nature which enables them to live 
to God? ‘True, there is a measure of grace even among the hea- 
then, else were their sins excusable; but the Son of Man “ lighteth 
every one.” But an especial grace rests upon Christians, whose very 
children are holy, (1 Cor. vii. 14,) and who must be dealt with, 
therefore, as hallowed even from their youngest years. This is so 
obviously the system of the Church, that no partial alteration could 
get rid of its declarations. The Hull clergy, ten years ago, thought 
that they could swallow the Catechism better if they might be allowed 
to leave out the assertion made by every child, that the Holy Ghost 
sanctifieth me. Omit, they said, the word me. But Mr. Jukes 
truly observes, that the statement that children are in any way 
members of the Church, is equally incompatible with the tenets of 
Puritanism ; and had he been consistent, he would have seen, also, 
how idle were his cavils respecting the interrogations addressed to 
infants at their baptism. Allow them to be baptized at all, and the 
questions to the sponsors are a natural consequence. For does not 
the act of bringing children to be baptized, imply an intention to 
devote them to God’s service? Does it not show that they are 
accepted as members of the Church on the authority of others? 
The answers of the sponsors, therefore, are but an interpretation of 
their actions. They do but endow with speech the acted dedication. 
They are the expression of the otherwise mute language of symbo- 
lical representation. And so they are explained in the latter part of 
the Catechism, added forty years after the customs of the Church 
had been finally settled ; to object, therefore, to them, is to object 
to the theory of Infant Baptism. This is consistent in Mr. Jukes, 
who appears to have become an Anabaptist; but it is no new and 
independent objection, and is altogether idle, therefore, when adduced 
as a substantial difficulty. 

We come back, then, to the main principle of the Church ; that 
men are born in sin, and under God’s wrath, and that, till a new 
principle be introduced into their moral nature, all exhortations to 
live christian lives are a mockery. Now, as we know not when evil 
begins to diffuse itself through the infant mind, so neither can we 
tell when Baptismal grace begins to operate; so much only we 
are assured, “ that as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we must also bear the image of the heavenly.” And further, this 
grace comes to us, as we are told, “‘ by the washing of regenc- 
ration ;” we must be born “of water and the Spirit.” “ tism 
doth now save us;” like the apostle, we must “ be baptized and 
wash away our sins.” Now, since Christ is the second Father and 
new Adam of the human race, it is by being engrafted into Him, 
that all this takes its beginning. ‘‘ By one Spirit we are all buptized 
into one body.” By this mysterious act the image of God is 
renewed ; a re-creation takes place, a re-formation in Him. Why 
men should refuse to admit this in the case of a child, since it is a 
process altogether above reason, it seems difficult to discern. Was 
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not John Baptist filled with the Holy Ghost from the womb? 
Is a bud harder to engraft than a bough? The truth is, that the 
real question is not whether children can be regenerate, but whether 
there be such a thing as regeneration at all in the Scripture sense of it. 
The Socinian party in the Church have never admitted that, in 
Christians, is implanted a new nature, superior to that general help 
of God’s Spirit, by which all good men, in any dispensation, are 
possessed. They do not believe that, great as are many Old Testa- 
ment saints, “* he that is least in the kingdom of God is greater than” 
they. ‘They estimate men by actual height, and not by situation. 
They esteem nothing of privilege, place, opportunity, favour. They 
are ignorant of the great mystery of the election of God. And with 
this heresy, what is called by courtesy the Evangelical party (strange 
as it may seem) is largely infected. ‘Take this proof, that though 
predestination and election are so frequently dwelt upon in holy 
writ, they either say nothing on these momentous subjects, or 
explain them in such a manner as to be inconsistent with the respon- 
sibility of men. Now, all this issues in their representing God’s 
grace as nothing but an auxiliary to the moral powers, by which their 
proper efficacy is strengthened. Regeneration is as though a light 
which would burn faintly in common air, was transfused into oxygen. 
They take it not as the renewing of God’s image, as the implanting 
a Divine seed, as a positive gift of superhuman nature, which may 
be lost, indeed, as it was by the first man, but for which every bap- 
tized Christian is accountable. To enter fully into this subject 
would require a volume ; enough that we enter our protest against the 
Socinianism of the day. 

And so fully has the Church of England entered her protest against 
it, so completely does the doctrine of grace pervade her formularies, 
that it is impossible that anything can be more complete than Mr. 
Jukes’s demolition of those who would call themselves Churchmen, 
and deny it. None of his brethren, as far as we see, have ventured 
upon the slightest vindication of their position; they feel, probably, 
how hopeless would be the attempt. Indeed, the only kind of justifi- 
cation which was alleged by the Hull Clergy, if we remember right, ten 
years ago, was, that the twenty-seventh Article taught that Baptism 
and Regeneration did not always go together. To this Mr. Jukes 
refers, observing, that none are regenerated but those who are rightly 
baptized, and that the effect of Baptism is, that “ faith is confirmed, 
not given; grace is increased, not bestowed.” 

Let us see what this objection amounts to, It is at most but an 
argument against the Church’s consistency—an attempt to destroy 
their assailants with themselves. If the Baptismal Service, they say, 
condemns us, so do the Articles condemn you. Now that the Twenty- 
seventh Article does not expressly assert Baptismal Regeneration, we 
fully admit ; it was formed as a guard against errors, when this doctrine 
was not denied; any one who observes the casual manner in which 
Baptismal Regeneration is asserted in the Homilies, as well as the Ninth 
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Article, where renatis is translated ‘* baptized,” will perceive that it 
was not as yet a point of controversy. But what says the Twenty- 
seventh Article itself? Does it deny the doctrine? On the contrary, 
it rather implies it. It states the abstract advantages of Baptism to 
be increased grace, confirmed faith, and adoption among God’s 
children. These are admitted to attend the baptism of adults when 
rightly received. But in the case of children arises a difficulty. It 
is impossible, after the example of John the Baptist, to deny them 
the possibility of grace of adoption; but with Faith, ze. in the 
sense which the term bears in the Article, we see not what they 
have to do. But lest this peculiarity should lead men to sup- 
pose that they are not right receivers, the Article concludes with 
a positive assertion that they ought to be admitted. What possible 
reason is there here for denying the presence of those gifts which in 
the Baptismal Service are asserted? ‘There is no reference to the 
manner how, or time when, these gifts are bestowed. If the Church 
had enjoined that grace before meat should be said aloud, and added 
that, unless men publicly returned thanks, they could not expect to 
be benefited by God’s blessings, and a caution had been added, that, 
notwithstanding, men who were dumb might partake of food, would 
it be reasonable to conclude that the general assertion that men who 
were silent could not be benefited by what they eat, was still appli- 
cable? If the objection were valid, it would exclude them, not 
from nourishment only, but from table; and such an use of the 
Article is, in like manner, an argument not against infant regenera- 
tion, but against infant baptism. 

The mistake seems to be, that men do not distinguish between 
what is not affirmed, and what is positively denied. When Baxter 
lived at Acton, during the five mile act, a person who asserted that 
he was five miles distant from London would have said the truth, 
and he who denied it would have been guilty of falsehood; and yet 
the first party would have said Jess than he might, for Acton was 
then six miles from the Metropolis; even so the assertor of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration is not discrepant from the Twenty-seventh 
Article, though he implies something beyond its assertions, whereas 
the denier of that doctrine is at variance with the Baptismal Service, 
in which such additional truth is plainly maintained. 

Now, if such be the peculiar blessings of the Christian covenant, 
it is manifest enough that to be a member of the Church is the 
greatest of earthly advantages. And here we see the reason why 
such men as Mr. Jukes are led so readily into schism. They have 
not so much as heard whether there be such a thing as the Church 
of God ; the blessed company of the redeemed—the earthly fellow- 
ship of their Saviour—the exalted band, gathered out of the whole 
world, for whose sake the universe is spared, with whom dwells God’s 
Spirit ;—they look upon it but as an union bank, or a railroad com- 
pany, or, at best, but as a charitable association formed by human 
agents, and gauge it only by the test of a worldly expediency. Duty— 
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obligation—filial love—godly submission—these enter not into their 
list of duties to the Bride of Christ. They have been trained to 
think disobedience a virtue: they know not that against this, just as 
much as against any other institution of God, rebellion is as the sin 
of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry. Mr. 
Jukes gives the five reasons by which his friends at Hull have 
endeavoured to prevent his apostasy. ‘These reasons are—Ist, ‘That 
other good men have managed to reconcile their consciences to the 
objectionable language of the Church; 2dly, That all arguments 
are fallible ; 3dly, That those who have left the Church have often 
done worse; 4thly, That every system has its faults; and 5thly, 
That he might do more good by remaining where he was. 

And is this the kind of language which is fitting towards the 
disobedient son who is lifting his hand against his parent, and 
casting off the privileges of his Father's mansion? Lither the 
Church is God's household, or it.is not. If not, then every portion of 
her formularies is erroneous ; if she is, this is not the language which 
should be employed towards her rebels. If she is not Jerusalem 
which is from above, then why does she excommunicate those who 
reject her doctrines, and recognise no Christian fold in the country 
save her own? If she is, why palliate the sin of apostasy ? 

We are well satisfied that many a man besides Mr. Jukes has 
forfeited the Church’s blessings from this timorous, unfaithful, dis- 
honest poltroonery on the part of her children. How can they 
possibly defend her, save on her own terms? To what profit is it to 
disguise her in the tinsel dress of a voluntary society? The lofty 
language and majestic port of the Mother of Israel will of necessity 
appear, and put those to shame, who, for a present interest, would 
conceal her character. There is something in a good man’s nature, 
which asks for the presence among us of a divine system; there is 
much in Scripture which positively affirms it; and when men will 
not claim her due place for the Church of Christ, what wonder if 
they leave the throne open to any chance pretender. If the true 
Queen will not assume her place, can we marvel that the Titaness 
Mutability steps forth to duleass the empire. 

“ Boldly she bid the goddess down descend, 
And let herself into that ivory throne ; 
For she herself more worthy thereof wend, 
And better able it to guide alone; 
Whether to men, whose fall she did bemoan, 
Or unto gods, whose state she did malign.” 

Alas! how many have been the worshippers of this uncertain 
idol ; how has the world been agitated by doubt, debate, change, 
and division, since the fair unity and majestic glories of the Bride of 
Christ have been obscured among us! What deep evils have arisen 
from Romish usurpation and Puritan insubordination! How do 
they corrupt the very sources of truth, and block up the path of 
restoration ! 

That Mr. Jukes is among those who have suffered from this 
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neglect, we cannot question. There is something in his work which 
we recognise as an evident homage to truth, as a yearning after those 
realities of Christ’s kingdom, which he has failed to discern. 

“QO that the Lord’s people may be led to understand more of this, and so 
learn to feel for the Church, as a Church, as well as for themselves as isolated 
individuals! How soon would this set them free from the union-destroying and 
spirit-dividing systems of men! But how few do this! It seems sufficient for 
the majority of Christians to have communion with God for themselves, to 
seek their own separation from the world, and to desire their own holiness, 
while the separateness and communion of the Church, as a Church, is wholly 
forgotten.”—P, 73. 

Surely the man who thus writes is not far from the kingdom of 
God. If we may hazard a conjecture, we should say that he had 
mistaken the true manner of cure; he has forgotten that ‘* he that 
will do of His will, shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God.” 
Now, while he was a member of the Church, he plainly owed her 
obedience ; but did he act on this principle? We do not presume 
to speak positively respecting his private life, but, so far as this 
pamphlet leads us, we are compelled to doubt it. We would remind 
Mr. Jukes, that the Church, to which he owed obedience, as a 
minister, and of which, while yet a layman, he ought to have been 
the submissive son, imposes certain duties on its members. It 
implies the duty of fasting and prayer. On its ministers are these 
things still more incumbent. A voluntary promise of submission 
makes their neglect inexcusable. We repeat it, that we do not speak 
from knowledge ; but the list lately published in the papers does not 
include St. John’s, Hull, as a place where this promise of the clergy 
to obey the Church is fulfilled. We read there of no daily prayers. 
Nor does Mr. Jukes speak of any attempt to cast out the demon of 
unbelief by that method which our Lord suggested. 

Now, can we wonder that a youth of disobedience should issue in an 
age of rebellion? Suppose a child to question the legality of some 
command of its parents, should we not, in the first place, inquire, 
whether in common he had been docile, child-like, and dutiful? If 
we found, on the contrary, that he had neglected simple and obvious 
obligations,—had refused submission in things clearly lawful,—had 
indicated a contemptuous and ungovernable spirit,—should we not 
put down his conduct less to the strength of his conscience than the 
violence of his will, and hint, perhaps, at that weapon with which 
the law of God has armed parental authority ? 

We are far from wishing that the Church should have recourse 
to the same remedy ; we wish her to “ come not with a rod, but in 
the spirit of meekness.” We have no desire to see persecution 
revived. We leave the Church’s rebellious children to the ultimate 
judgment of her King. But we would that persons like Mr. Jukes 
would try the remedy of obedience, rather than cast themselves on 
that mere exercise of the intellectual faculties, which is often their 
greatest danger. A young man of decent parts, and Mr. Jukes is 
really not wanting in cleverness, living in a contracted circle, where 
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he gives harder blows than he receives, the oracle, probably, of a few 
simple admirers, is in peculiar danger from the temptations of vanity. 
Tell him that he is to make out a system for himself by sheer 
argument, that with such a slight knowledge of our divines as he 
obviously possesses, he is to set himself down as the test and scale 
of truth, to allow nothing which he has not fully ascertained, and 
practise nothing till he understands its value, and unless God's 
grace especially interferes, you ensure his ruin, But let such a man 
be contented to practise for a time what he is commanded ; let him 
live in obedience to the Church’s rule; let him pray, fast, and study, 
and we may hope to see the refining influences of her holy system, 
in the patience, humility, and wisdom, of his advancing years. This 
is, after all, the only course on which we can count with any con- 
fidence. Holiness is the real path to truth. Let us hear the 
words of the greatest writer of the day, who yet is less distinguished 
by his profound learning and exalted genius, than by that humility 
which has enabled him to set one of the highest examples which our 
memory affords of canonical obedience. His powers and acquire- 
ments may be beyond Mr. Jukes’s rivalry, but the graces of the 
greatest Saints are open to the imitation of us all. 

“ Let us turn from shadows of all kinds—shadows of sense, or 
shadows of argument and disputation, or shadows addressed to our 
imagination and tastes. Let us attempt, through God’s grace, to 
advance and sanctify the inward man. We cannot be wrong here ; 
whatever is right, whatever is wrong in this perplexing world, we 
must be right ‘in doing justly, in loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with our God,’ in denying our wills; in ruling our tongues, 
in softening and sweetening our tempers, in mortifying our lusts; 
in learning patience, meekness, purity, forgiveness of injuries, and 
continuance in well-doing.”* 


Our reason for connecting with Mr. Jukes the able, though anony- 
mous} pamphlet, ‘‘ Examination of Mr.Close’s ‘ Tendency,’” &c. &c. 
is to bring out, by way of contrast, the honesty of the Curate of 
Hull, as compared with the dishonesty of the Incumbent of Chel- 
tenham. Mr. Jukes quits the Church because he cannot accept her 
teaching: Mr. Close remains in it, only to falsify and contradict her 
declared principles: what Mr. Jukes could not help seeing, though 
he hoped not to find, Mr. Close says he is unable to see, because 
he shuts his eyes: Mr. Close wants couching, where Mr. Jukes asks 
for blinkers: Mr. Jukes dislikes the conclusion, and therefore rejects 
the premises; Mr. Close denies that the conclusion follows at all. 
If Mr. Close is illogical, Mr. Jukes is inflexible : and with the cha- 


racteristics of either place, at Hull we find our goods thrown in our 





* Newman’s Sermons. 
+ The initials, however, are sufficient, we presume, to affix this “ Examination ” 
to Mr. Heathcote, of Hackney. 
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face with a roughness anything but courteous, while, at Cheltenham, 
we are politely swindled out of our property by flash notes, and 
bill-discounters. Among the whalers of the Humber we have more 
homespun, and fewer fine words: in the metropolis of Pump-rooms 
and Parades, we have the swagger and emptiness which would not 
discredit the Copper Captain himself. 

Indeed, the position of the extréme gauche* of the Low Church 
party is daily becoming more critical, because more developed. 
Both sections of the existing Church of England commenced their 
opposite reforms with good intentions on either side we frankly own, 
but without any very decided object, further than the amiable one 
of improving a debased and corrupted state of the Church, and 
certainly without much of recognised principle. They snatched fork 
or goad to repel the instant enemy, if sword and spear were not 
attainable ; their lines of defence were like those Athenian walls 
which were hastily run up by Themistocles—xai d4An 1 vixodopla 
“Tikal viv tori Sri kata orovdny tyévero. Time develops ten- 
dencies, and it is now evident that the school of Romaine and Newton 
adopted principles which their successors, in our own days, find will 
compel them either to quit the Church of England, or to have its 
formularies altered to suit their views. We have already indicated 
some signs of a partial move in one direction or other. An Evan- 
gelical Free Church is on the anvil. Mr. Bird, Mr. Jukes, Mr. 
Rees, are among the more consistent Evangelicals who find that 
their principles, if fairly carried out, must land them in dissent ; 
and whether the secession be large or small, will depend much upon 
the sincerity and earnestness of those who have adopted Calvinism. 
Honesty cannot retain Mr. Close and Mr. Noel; their preferments 
may. It has too long been a favourite argument in certain quarters 
as to the tendency of Catholic views: just now this weapon is em- 
ployed with irresistible force on the other side; and the evident 
soreness which is felt by producing counter lists of apostasy from 
our communion, tells very significantly. 

For ourselves, we have never been slow to admit the fact of a very 
great and widely-diffused tendency Romewards: but we have been 
hitherto almost singular in accounting for the fact. But of this we are 
certain, that no stronger weapon can be lent to the partisans of Rome 
than the existence of the present state of things. We should be 
wanting in duty to the Church of our baptism, in loyalty to which 
we yield to none, were we not to express our certainty that the 
defection of such men as Mr. Seager, Mr, Spencer, Mr. Digby, and 
Mr. Ambrose Phillipps, is attributable, not to the rise of the Oxford 
Divines, but—to the uncensured teaching of heresy in the other divi- 
sion in our communion. When associations are formed to circulate 
tracts, and to procure subscriptions, on the basis of a solemn League 





* This is no mere Gallicism: it is becoming quite an European idiom. In Ger- 
many there are left-hand Hegelians, and right-hand Hegelians: i.e. Low-Church 
rationalists, so to say, and High-Church rationalists. 
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and Covenant which denies the Articles of the Catholic Faith, and 
which denounces as heresies such fundamental doctrines as Baptismal 
Regeneration and the Apostolic Succession—when our Priests are 
permitted to preach in conventicles, and to make speeches for the 
last section and schism of a debased Presbyterianism—when Acts of 
Parliament are passed, at the bidding of our chief Bishops, rather to 
suppress than to restore discipline—when every effort to impart 
warmth and energy to our system is met in high quarters, either with 
cold suspicion, or with open condemnation—these are the things which 
make the warm-hearted to doubt and the feeble to stumble. Men 
will not believe that we are what our best divines have always claimed 
us to be in books, ifin intelligible deeds they see us committing our- 
selves, without a protest, to a debased and debasing system. For 
one convert which Rome has gained from No. 90, if there be one, we 
can anticipate hundreds who will be unable to struggle against Pro- 
testant Associations, and Calvin Societies, and Free-Kirk Meetings, 
and Mr. Herbert Marsh undeprived, and Mr. Baptist Noel uncen- 
sured. If we desire to retain the obedience of the laity, and the 
respect and sympathy of Foreign Churches, either across the Tweed, 
or across the Atlantic—if we desire to be true to the Church of 
England, it will be by just weights and just measures—it will not 
prevent, it will rather increase, secession to Rome to encourage 
Evangelicalism, and to repress Catholicism. 

What is now coming to pass has been foreseen by those whom 
holiness and retirement in past days gifted with a prescience almost 
intuitive: the distant results of Evangelicalism have been portrayed 
thirty years ago, long before the present disputes, that is, in their 
present form, were heard of. In the Correspondence of those gifted 
brethren—Zevyo¢ piktcov—Knox and Jebb, occurs the following 
remarkable passage, (vol. ii. p. 196, et seq. :)— 


“* When I see a spurious liberality, ready to view as merely subordinate and 
almost indifferent, the goodly order of the hierarchical institution, I cannot help 
apprehending that the light is turning into darkness, and the salt is losing its savour. 
Among Church-of-England men, the diffusion of Evangelical indifferentism 
is of too late a growth to give us a complete result ; but the tendencies are, in 
my judgment, by no means equivocal. There is much, of course, to which 
I strongly object in the Eclectic Review. Yet when I compare the moral tone 
of the best articles in that publication with the moral tone which pervades 
the Christian Observer, I am obliged to say that I could far more cordially 
mingle minds with the avowed dissenter than with the soi-disan¢ Churchman. 
In the Church of England, strictly so called, religion cultivated in the sectarian 
manner, the forms of the Church retained, but its spirit neglected ; the doctrines 
of the Church (as they explain them) strongly asserted, and its orders lightly 
regarded ; constituted authorities moved aside, and self-elected bodies usurping 
their jurisdiction ; the ancient distribution of parishes repealed, and the Clergy- 
men of those parishes bearded by the miscellaneous committee of some newly- 
apportioned district; swarms of dissenters intruded, and intruded by laymen 
and Clergymen, and nobility and bishops of the Church of England: all this is 
a new thing upon earth, and its consequences who can venture to foretell? One 
thing is certain—that the result cannot be trivial. In one way or other it must 
produce some great change; and the nature of that cuance, though sagacity 
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may shrewdly conjecture, time alone can thoroughly disclose. Perhaps a little 
of persecution, or of somewhat resembling a persecution, may be providentially 
ermitted, to train up men with an attachment towards the Church as a 
bierarchy ; as distinct from the State; and as dignified only by its intrinsic 
excellence, by its venerable antiquity, and by its apostolic institution.” 


Thus wrote Bishop Jebb, in 1814, with respect to one party in 
our present unhappy divisions, long before either they had developed 
themselves, or before the cloud which has since burst in “ somewhat 
resembling a persecution ” had risen above the horizon. And so, 
two years later, Alexander Knox, in his golden letter, (Remains, 
vol, i. p.53,) “ on the situation and prospects of the Established 
Church,” thus wonderfully fixes, as our greatest need, upon that very 
doctrine and the use of those very books which are now looked upon 
with the most jealous, and we must add most senseless, suspicion. 


“ Hitherto the Church of England, though more temperate in her measures 
than any other portion of the reformed body, has manifested no sentiment with 
such unremitting intensity as dread of whatever could be deemed Popery. 
I deny not the expediency, perhaps necessity, of this feeling, in such circum- 
stances as have hitherto existed. But it has given safety to the Church of 
England, at the expense of perfection ; which last can only be attained by proving 
all things, and holding fast what is good: and this discrimination can be prac- 
tised only in the absence of prejudice. As matters are, dread of transubstantiation 
has made the sacrament a ceremony; and to ward off infallibility, every man 
has been encouraged to shape a creed for himself. The most certain cure for 
this extreme will be to experience its fruits. If Popery can be a Charybdis, 
there is a Scylla on the other side, not less dangerous. It will be still more useful 
to learn that in the mixed mass of the Roman-Catholic religion, there is gold 
and silver, and precious stones, as well as wood, hay, and stubble; and that 
everything of the former nature is to be as carefully preserved as everything of 
the latter nature is to be wisely rejected. This was the principle on which our 
Reformation commenced ; but, as Dryden remarks, in his preface to the Religio 
Laici, ‘it was continued by Edward VI. on other principles than those on 
which it was begun.’ . . . Church-of-England men would reject as much as ever 
the bondage of the Roman-Catholic Church. But this very firmness would 
qualify them for an unprejudiced view of the system.... I would name AuricuLar 
Conression. Whatever evil consequences may be charged upon this practice, 
one undeniable good end has resulted from it; namely, a more exact and experi- 
mental acquaintance with the movements of the human mind in religious 
matters, than we see attained by any who have wholly abandoned this species 
of discipline .... Here, therefore, we are perhaps more aided and instructed by 
judicious Roman Catholic writers, and those ancient authors to which they intro- 
duce us, than by any other means of information. In these we find the interior 
piety, at which sectaries aim, not only elucidated and exemplified, but learnedly 
examined and judiciously guarded. What, intoo many amongst us, becomes 
fanaticism, in their more excellent writers, employs, and makes alliance with, 
philosophy ; and at the same time, what ensures sobriety, promotes elevation. 
The whole mind is provided for and occupied by an adequate extent and depth 
of principles ; and a solid breadth of foundation admits of a lofty superstructure. 
The want of this interior learning amongst us has produced lamentable con- 
sequences.” 


But on this and kindred subjects, the needs of the Church, we 
trust to enlarge on some future occasion, accompanied by Mr. 
Gresley’s excellent little book, just published, “‘ Anglo-Catholicism :” 
and lest it might seem that we are exaggerating the danger which, 
as a Church, we are incurring from permitting, without censure or 
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protest, the most flagrant violations of Church order, and this under 
the permission, if not with the consent, of the very highest rulers of 
the Church, we will illustrate our position by the present relations 
of the Church Missionary Society. First, be it premised that some 
two years ago the Archbishop of Canterbury and Boshop of London 
consented to become patrons of this Society, because its managers had 
consented to adopt, and to enforce, sound principles of ecclesiastical 
rule. The first occasion upon which the Society was called upon to 
act out its new professions, was that very significant case of Mr. 
Humphrey, upon which we have spoken at large : the result of which, 
to use intelligible words, was a complete victory on the part of the 
Society ; Mr. Humphrey was dismissed ; the Bishop’s protest and 
remonstrance went for nothing; the appeal to the Archbishop was 
hushed up ; Mr. Humphrey was smuggled away without redress ;_ the 
Society went on as before ; a few remonstrances here ; a few murmurs 
there ; a few more “stragglers Romewards” confirmed, we speak from 
personal knowledge, in their meditated defection from the Church ; but 
this was all. The Church Missionary Society still continued, under 
the vice-presidency of the Primate of all England, to be an object of 
the most painful distrust to the sound portion of the Church, and to 
defy all rule and order, even while it hypocritically and dishonestly 
claimed to have abandoned for ever all its former laxity. Indeed, we 
say it without hesitation, that the sole result of the adherence of the 
excellent prelates just named was to give license to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society to be irregular upon precedent, and under protection, 
to assault the Church by the authority of the Bishops themselves, and 
to defend their own surreptititious tyranny and usurpation, by plead- 
ing the connivance, if not the sanction, of those before whom most 
would be silent, and all respectful, with whatever misgivings and 
sorrow. 

Last year came the Drummond and Dunbar schism; and with a 
wonderful and almost judicial proclivity to display their real principles, 
the governing body of the Church Missionary Society have at length 
outdone themselves. It is not ours to rebuke—God forbid—the 
Bishops of the Church; nay, it is not ours to say that they may not 
have reasons for their present line, which must, from their very nature, 
ever remain unknown to the world. But we may, or rather we are 
bound to, say, how the continued adherence of the Bishops to this 
Society without a fundamental change in its management will affect 
sensitive minds. We are not pleading for, we are not justifying 
even, certain scruples which we are not called upon to detail; but 
when so much is yielded to the noisy vulgar pretenders to the character 
of “‘ weak brethren” on the other side, we have a right to claim some 
immunity to, at least some gentle and paternal recognition of, the 
fears and difficulties which beset many tender souls among ourselves. 
But we suppose that we have no right to a conscience; we are not to 
be allowed the luxury of a doubt: having adopted obedience as our 
watchward, we are to obey, not only to the spoiling of our goods, but 
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to the robbery of our birthrights, and to the forfeiture of our heritage 
in the Church, to the stifling of our conscience and duty, as well as to 
the suppression of our feelings. Protest—remonstrance—boldness 
for what they think to be the truth—all these rights are to be cheer- 
fully conceded to the sticklers for private judgment, but the obedient 
sons of the Church alone are to be silenced just because they are 
obedient ; their feelings and sore trials are never to be recognised, 
far less to be yielded to, only because the Bishops know that they will 
submit to almost anything to avoid the faintest show of resistance to 
authority as such. However, as somebody bitterly said, we forget 
where, “‘a willing horse may be over-driven :” and it seems that the 
perilous experiment is now trying how far and how long the galling 
harness is to be on our shoulders. At any rate, we cannot but express 
our deep fears that those who least apprehend the results of their 
tampering, and compromise, and indifference, are ruining the Church 
of England, under the specious pretence of moderation. It will be of 
little use to complain of disloyalty to the Church in some quarters, while 
to be loyal to her true principles is to be proscribed and suspected : 
when we have repelled and silenced our best and warmest hearted by 
our icy indifference to zeal; so long as we encourage fanaticism, if it 
has but a popular and noisy show, reserving the averted look and 
suspicious jealousy only for those who want but encouragement to 
spend and to be spent for the Church’s sake; it is vain to ask for more 
than sullen submission even to episcopal requirements. We shall, 
it may be, drive out from among us, as we have already reduced to dull 
indifference, the best spirits of the Church of England, if we are to 
act henceforth upon a desire to please all parties; we shall fall un- 
pitied if our principle is to be the negation of all principle. 

We have some difficulty in presenting a sketch, within moderate 
limits, of the connexion of the Church Missionary Society with the 
Scotch schismatics. At the time of their separation from the Church, 
Mr. Drummond and Sir William Dunbar were secretaries of two 
branch associations; this office they still retain. The latter was 
formally, the former virtually, excommunicated by his Bishop ; 
and each becomes the head of a schism. How was the Church 
Missionary Society to treat them? Mr. Dandeson Coates, the 
Secretary, a person, we are bound to remark, of singular and serpentine 
astuteness, tells us, 


“These gentlemen, being Clergymen of the Church of England, united them- 
selves with the Scottish Episcopal Church, but have since withdrawn from that 
union, to minister to their respective congregations upon their English orders ; 
a question has since arisen, in consequence of such withdrawal, respecting their 
ecclesiastical position in Scotland. Upon this question the Committee conceive 
that they are neither competent, nor called upon, as a committee, to form any 
judgment. In conformity with the views above stated, a deputation from the 
parent committee visiting Scotland will communicate with Mr. Drummond and 
Sir W. Dunbar in common with the other local officers of associations, and 
cooperate with them in the business of the Society. But in order to preserve 
the neurratity of the Society upon the ecclesiastical question at issue, it 
appears necessary that the deputation should not preach as representatives of 
the Society in Scotland during the present year.” 
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The last clause, after a not very sinewy remonstrance from the 
Bishop of Edinburgh, who, however, openly avowed his intention 
to draw no distinction between “what the deputation did as repre- 
sentatives of the Society, and what they did in their individual capa- 
city,” was subsequently modified into— 

“It further appears that the clerical members of the deputation should also 
abstain from preaching while on this visit to Scotland, even in their individual 
capacity.” 

This is the first branch of the history, and the least painful, how- 
ever in itself shocking; but the proceedings of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society are to be judged of by a standard of its own. 
Bishop Terrot thinks that he is adequately severe in “not thanking 
the Society for their neutrality ;” we wish that he had thought proper 
to speak out. Neutrality! Not only is the Society’s own account of 
the matter the very reverse of neutrality, but neutrality, were it pos- 
sible, were a sin. To speak of Sir W. Dunbar as “ withdrawing from 
his union with the Episcopal Church,” and “ ministering to his con- 
gregation on his English orders,” and to mince over his “ecclesiastical 
position as a question,” is to be his advocate, and nothing less; the 
Dunbarites ask for no more than to leave these points open. 
** Neutrality !” and “ not competent to form any judgment !” What, 
a Church Society, with Archbishops and Bishops at its head, neutral 
about an excommunicated and schismatical priest ! When Hymenzus 
and Alexander were delivered to Satan, what would St. Paul have 
said if Aquila and Apollos had “ preserved their neutrality ?” 

But another matter arose during these discussions. Mr. Bickersteth, 
of Watton, thought proper to volunteer a deputation of himself from 
the Church Missionary Society, to sympathize, after the Canadian 
fashion, with Dunbar and Drummond, and to preach for the Church 
Missionary Society at their respective conventicles. This the Society 
thought proper to decline, that is, as far as words went. They 
appointed a subcommittee to remonstrate with the inexorable Mr. 
Bickersteth, and disavowed, in smooth set phrase, his self-elected 
mission. But, curiously enough, when a straightforward proposition 
was made in the Church Missionary Society to repudiate Mr. Bicker- 
steth by something more practical than fine words, ¢. ¢. by refusing 
to accept the collections which he made in the Scotch meeting-houses, 
from the Drummondites, this intelligible and decisive motion was 
rejected. 'The Church Missionary Society had not heart enough, nor 
honesty, to make broad plates for the altar of the offerings of the 
Scotch Corah and his company. They found it convenient to have 
an orthodox and schismatical partner at the same time; to come out 
alternately as occasion required, like the figures in a Dutch weather- 
house, or like Messrs. Greenhorn and Grinderson in the “ Anti- 
quary.” And this was another tolerably intelligible illustration of 
Mr. Dandeson Coates’s neutrality. However, tc make the briefest 
of a tedious story, for it concerns us but little to enter into the 
miserable subterfuges of the London Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, or the proceedings of the Edinburgh auxiliary, 
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or the very questionable propriety of the formation of a new 
one by Bishop Terrot, which he has thought proper, without con- 
sulting his brethren, to designate as the “Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land’s Church Missionary Society,” 

On Sunday, April 21, Mr. Bickersteth, of Watton, preached twice 
in Sir W. Dunbar’s conventicle to overflowing congregations of “ free 
kirk” people and others, declaring “ that it was impossible for him to 
estimate the honour and privilege which he felt in sapporting Sir 
W. Dunbar under his present circumstances.” Need we say what 
confidence this proceeding has given the adherents of this unhappy 
man ? especially as for the last month he had been preparing his 
people for the coming of the eminent Mr. Bickersteth, who would 
tell them upon “what footing he was still regarded in England.” 
Nor was this all. 

The Church Missionary Society held its anniversary at Aber- 
deen, about the same time: large bills were circulated, bearing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury's name, as vice-patron of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, im immediate connexion with Sir W. Dunbar’s as 
local secretary ; and among all classes, except the insignificant mi- 
nority of churchmen, this most wicked fraud has succeeded; and 
the impression has gone forth among the whole society of the north 
of Scotland, that the Bishop of Aberdeen’s excommunication is 
good for nothing ; and that the Archbishop of Canterbury has sent 
down Mr. Bickersteth, to show the state of feeling in the Church of 
England in this matter. So much for the neutrality of the Church 
Missionary Society! Indeed, we do not see that the consequence 
drawn at Aberdeen is quite so absurd as we shall be told; the Arch- 
bishop is in full communion with the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Church Missionary Society retains, as one of its secretaries, 
Sir W. Dunbar, and, therefore, is in full communion with him. 

This certainly brings Sir William and his Grace into a connexion 
rather too close to be summarily disposed of. His Grace is the 
patron of those who employ an excommunicated man as secretary ; 
and, before these pages are published, the Bishop of London will 
preach the anniversary sermon for this same Church Missionary 
Society, on April 29th, at St. Bride’s, London, Certainly we regret 
this step, more than we care to say ;—its results we are afraid to an- 
ticipate, in the way of unsettling men’s minds ; but if anything can, 
which seems doubtful, excuse us in England, it is the conduct of 
some portion of the Scottish Church. Had Bishop Terrot indig- 
nantly disavowed the Church Missionary Society, till it had disavowed 
Drummond and Dunbar,—had he refrained from tying himself to 
it by another link, for the same reason,—had he not only “not 
thanked” the Society for the “ neutrality” (which he acknowledged, 
nevertheless), but had he shown its hollowness and folly, then no 
Christian bishop could have remained in connexion with the Society. 
But English responsibility is much lessened, though not destroyed, 
while the Scotch prelates—certainly the parties most concerned—are 
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thus temporizing and trimming; until they are at least at one, it 
may be hoped, rather than expected, that our Bishops should take a 
decided stand. If the collective Scottish college of Bishops had 
openly renounced the whole Church Missionary Society, and reso- 
lutley closed every pulpit in Scotland to every English Clergyman 
acting on its behalf, till the connexion between its executive and 
Drummond and Dunbar was at an end, then the English Bishops 
must have moved, or the Church Missionary Society must have 
yielded. We cannot understand how, as matters now stand, any 
churchman can remain a member of the Church Missionary Society. 
But we can quite believe that the irresolute conduct of the Scottish 
Church has not been without its influence on those who are not sorry 
for any apology for not interfering. Until Scotland understands its 
own affairs, and acts accordingly, it is premature to call ws inactive, 
and other than affectionate towards her. While the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, by such practical approval, avows his aatisfaction with the 
Society; while the Primus of Aberdeen does not openly and solemnly 
eut off the Society from communion with his Church,—especially 
Mr. Bickersteth,—it is too much to expect us to move, as vindicators 
of the Scottish Church. When she is true to herself, we will be true 
to her: but we hold it very unreasonable, as matters stand, to expect 
that the English Bishops can, or, without appeal and remonstrance, 
ought to, fight their battle, which, in truth, is Scotland’s rather than 
our own at present. 

Though, after all, the main matter is with ourselves in another way; 
we have introduced this subject only as an illustration of our old argu- 
ment, that, if defection in one, or in one hundred instances, is to occur 
from us, we have only ourselves to blame. We will not so much justify, 
as point to, the fact of the existence of fears, whether well or ill- 
founded, in the breasts of those who are neither ignorant, nor idle, 
nor wanting in the sense of personal responsibility, that, as a Church, 
we cannot afford, salvd essentid, to move one hair’s breadth further 
in a more Protestant direction; we purposely abstain from alluding 
to retrograde steps ; and yet more, that we are committed to and by 
the actions and sentiments of our Bishops. If, then, his Diocesan 
is to exhibit “ neutrality ” towards Mr. Bickersteth, or if the Church 
Missionary Society is to be permitted to continue its present 
standing towards the Scottish Church, we can rather anticipate than 
describe how this recognised state of things will tell upon the Church 
of England. Were we, which we are not, friends of Rome, we 
could desire nothing more heartily than its continuance. Let the 
new institution of Scripture Readers for London, under the highest 
auspices, be viewed in the same light. 
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The Natural History of Man; comprising Inquiries into the 
Modifying Influence of Physical and Moral Agencies on the 
different Tribes of the Human Family. By J. C. Prircwarp, 
M.D. &c. London: Bailliere. 1843. Ilvol. pp. 556. 


Tue design of this elegant and able work is to furnish the 
general reader with a clear and comprehensive, though brief 
view, of all the physical characteristics of the human race. Its 
learned and industrious author has here drawn up a sufficiently 
popular account of the chief varieties in colour, figure, and 
bodily structure, which distinguish the several classes of men 
from each other; together with illustrative notices of their 
moral and intellectual peculiarities. The science of Ethno- 
graphy is still in its infancy ; but, as far as the present state of 
our knowledge extends, Dr. Pritchard has ably investigated the 
nature, and traced the causes, of the different phenomena which 
his subject embraces. Hence he has been carried into historical 
researches, and has followed the different tribes of people 
scattered over the world, from their origin, along their several 
lines of descent. The work is profusely illustrated with coloured 
engravings and wood cuts; which render it a very handsome 
volume, suited for the drawing-room table no less than the shelf 
of the library. 

The varieties of the human race are truly astonishing; and 
indicate extraordinary powers of adaptation to almost every diver- 
sity of climate and situation. While man exerts a powerful 
command over the powers and resources of the material world, 
that world hardly less powerfully re-acts upon him; moulding 
his physical organization, and adapting it to even opposite modes 
of life. Hence it comes to pass,” observes Dr. Pritchard, 
“that man is a cosmopolite; that while, among the wild 
inhabitants of the forest, each tribe can exist only on a com- 
paratively small tract of the earth’s surface, man, together 
with those creatures which he has chosen for his immemorial 
companions, and has led with him in all his wanderings, is 
capable of living under every clime, from the shores of the Ic 
Sea, where the frozen soil never softens under his feet, to the 
burning sands of equatorial plains, where even reptiles perish 
from heat and drought.... How different a being is the 
Esquimaux, who, in his burrow amid northern ices, gorges him- 
self with the blubber of whales, from the lean and hungry 
Numidian, who pursues the lion under a vertical sun! And 
how different, whether compared with the skin-clad and oily 
fisher of the icebergs, or with the naked hunter of the Sahara, 
are the luxurious inmates of Eastern harems, or the energetic 
and intellectual inhabitants of the cities of Europe!” 

So numerous are these changes, so strongly marked are the 
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diversities which prevail among the families of men—as we shall 
abundantly show in the course of our present article—that many, 
whose faith has not been simply fixed upon the sure records of 
Revelation, have hastily pom “that the collective body of 
mankind is made up of different races, which have differed from 
each other, in their physical and moral nature, from the beginning 
of their existence.” The Churchman has no doubt on this point. 
He knows from an Authority which cannot err, that God “hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth ;” nor can he allow this question to be regarded as 
one still sub judice. But while he steadily resists the treatment 
of this question as a subject of doubtful inquiry, he is ready to 
listen to, and to appreciate, whatever verified concurrent testi- 
mony the infant science of Ethnography may be able to bear to 
the great truth of our common descent from Adam. 

It is due to the eminent author of the work before us, to state 
that he himself holds fast the right belief on this very vital 
subject. ‘The Sacred Scriptures,” he observes, ‘“ whose testi- 
mony is received by all men of unclouded minds with implicit 
and reverential assent, declare that it pleased the Almighty 
Creator to make of one blood all nations of the earth, and that 
all mankind are the offspring of common parents.” But we 
must express our dissatisfaction with the tone of the following 
passage, and our entire dissent from the canon of philosophical 
inquiry which is implied in it: “I shall not pretend,” says Dr. 
Pritchard, “that in my own mind I regard the question now to 
be discussed, as one of which the decision is a matter of in- 
difference, either to religion or humanity. But the strict rule 
of scientific scrutiny enacts, according to modern philosophers, 
in matters of inductive reasoning, an exclusive homage. It 
requires that we should close our eyes against all presumptive 
and intrinsic evidence, and abstract our minds from all con- 
siderations not derived from the matters of fact which bear 
immediately on the question. The maxim we have to follow in 
such controversies is ‘fiat justitia, ruat celum.’ In fact, what is 
actually true, it is always most desirable to know; whatever 
consequences may arise from its admission.” 

Now if the science in question—the science of Ethnography— 
were in such a state of maturity as to be able to grapple effectu- 
ally with its proposed problem, we might, perhaps, be more 
willing to await the solution which it undertakes to give, with 
regard to the origin of the different sorts of men, and the cause 
or causes of their so strongly-marked varieties, But we cannot 
consent to abandon, or to hold in abeyance, any truth we already 
possess; in order that a science, which, in its present state, is 
confessedly feeble and inadequate, may try its immature powers 
in an endeavour to extract it from a large miscellaneous mass of 
very imperfectly-digested observations and experiments. We 
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deny the right of ethnographical science to usurp the place of a 
teacher of truths, of the reality of which it confesses itself to 
be at present but imperfectly assured. Even in the mechanical 
sciences, the inquirer must have some starting-point for his 
researches; and in the absence of a theory, must have recourse, 
and that of necessity, to an hypothesis only. Nor does the 
adoption of this hypothetical method vitiate his conclusions in 
the least, provided he duly verifies them by adequate observation 
and experiment. But if even the mechanical philosopher re- 
quires a zov orw, much more is this required by the paleonto- 
logical student. Specific experience is almost entirely excluded 
by the nature of the case, and the inquirer must trust consider- 
ably to general reasoning. But in the case before us we have 
no mere unverified hypothesis. We are put into possession of 
an historical proposition, which is armed with the highest degree 
of authenticity conceivable: and in addition to the venerable 
statements of the book of Genesis, we have the whole economy 
of human redemption, essentially presupposing the original and 
actual unity of the human race.* 

We will now follow Dr. Pritchard into the details of his 
fascinating researches. In order to clear up the subject to the 
general reader, it will be necessary to define one or two technical 
terms of frequent occurrence. The first of these is the word 
species. After commenting on the principal ancient and modern 
acceptations of this term, Dr. Pritchard expresses his regret that 
we are compelled, through long-established usage, to retain a 
word which is partly of hypothetical meaning. For cidoe, species, 
he would substitute 75 cvyyevic, kind or kindred, were it possible 
to make so great a change in our scientific vocabulary. But 
since the term must be retained, he is careful to define it. 
“ Species, then, are simply tribes of plants or of animals which 
are certainly known, or may be inferred on satisfactory grounds, 
to have descended from the same stock, or from precisely similar 
parentage, and in no way distinguished from each other.” 
And he thus distinguishes it from the expression ‘ permanent 
varieties,” which approaches very near to it in meaning. 
“ Permanent varieties are races now displaying characteristic 
—— which are constantly and permanently transmitted. 

hey differ from species in this circumstance, that the pecu- 
liarities in question are not coeval with the tribe, but sprang up 
in it since the commencement of its existence, and constitute a 
derivation from its original character.” 

The object which Dr. Pritchard has principally proposed to 
himself in the work now under review, is “to point out the most 
important diversities, by which mankind, or the genus man, is 
distinguished and separated into different races; and to deter- 





* See Christian Remembrancer for January, 1844, vol. vii. p. 15. 
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mine whether these races constitute separate species, or are 
merely varieties of one species.” 

In the Divine account of the Creation, contained in the 
opening chapters of the book of Genesis, we read that the 
several tribes or species of both the vegetable and animal worlds 
were to propagate themselves and multiply, each after its own 
kind. “Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth .... And God created great whales, and 
every living creature that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth abundantly, after their kind, and every winged fowl after 
his kind... And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good.” This 
great physical law remains unbroken. Both in the vegetable 
and animal worlds, the several tribes are reproduced and per- 
petuated,—with a few exceptions, which are apparent rather 
than real,—without becoming intermingled. The law of propa- 
gation according to kinds is universal. Were it otherwise, the 
organized world would long ago have sunk into a state of 
universal and inextricable confusion. This is a subject of so 
much importance and interest, that, instead of travelling on 
immediately with Dr. Pritchard, we shall tarry and dwell upon 
the fundamental principles which enter into the philosophy of 
the sciences of classification. 

The idea which underlies these sciences is popularly expressed 
by the word likeness. We shall endeavour to trace the successive 
meanings of this word and its correlatives, from their inexact 
use in ordinary life, to the precision which they acquire ere they 
become established in the rigorous vocabulary of science. Now 
before we can regard things as like and unlike, we must be able 
to apprehend ak thing by itself as one. ‘This apprehension is 
the result, not, as we might hastily conclude, of a sensation 
only ; but requires also, for its formation, a mental operation; an 
act of thought conferring unity, not, indeed, by any arbitrary 
process, but by one that is subject to objective as well as to 
subjective conditions. What, then, is the condition of unity? 
This is defined by Mr. Whewell, in his “ Philosophy of the 
Inductive Sciences,” to be that assertions concerning the object 
which we apprehend as one, shall be possible ; or, in stricter terms, 
that the acts of belief which such assertions enunciate shall be 
possible. 

By this mental synthesis we obtain our knowledge of individual 
things; and thus we obtain the necessary pre-requisite for our 
knowledge of kinds; of such classes as are indicated by common 
names. Now individual objects are distributed and grouped 
into kinds by means of our idea of likeness. Here, then, arises 
the question,—Under what conditions does our idea of likeness 
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operate, so as to classify individuals and distribute them into 
kinds ? Definitions are here of no avail. Important as they 
are in their right place, they have no power or influence in 
regulating the use of common language. The condition which 
regulates the use of language is that general assertions, expressed 
in that language, shall be possible. “A word,” observes Mr. 
Whewell, “ which expressed a mere wanton collection of un- 
connected attributes could hardly be called a word; for of such 
a collection of properties no truth could be asserted, and the 
word would disappear, for want of some occasion on which it 
could be used. ‘Though much of the fabric of language appears, 
not unnaturally, fantastical and purely conventional, it is, in fact, 
otherwise. The associations and distinctions of phraseology are 
not more fanciful than is requisite to make them correspond to 
the apparent caprices of nature or of thought; and though 
much in language may be called conventional, the conventions 
exist for the sake of expressing some truth or opinion, and not 
for their own sake. The principle, that the condition of the use 
of terms is the possibility rd general, intelligible, consistent assertions, 
is true in the most complete and extensive sense.” 

These observations on the apparent conventionality of lan- 
guage appear to us to be peculiarly just and valuable. Arbitrary 
and capricious as language is, these qualities do not, strictly, 
belong to language itself, but to the conceptions and feelings of 
which language is the faithful mirror; so that we may read a 
nation’s character in its current forms of speech, and trace its 
mental progress or decline in its successive literature. 

Although the classificatory sciences proceed ostensibly upon 
the idea of resemblance as their main foundation, they necessarily 
take for granted, in the course of their progress, a further idea 
of natural affinity. The nature of this idea may be thus shown: 
Classify, say, animals, by means of one of their functions; then 
classify them by means of another of their functions: and if 
these two independent classifications coincide, or are consistent, 
they are natural; in other words, they are constructed upon the 
general idea of natural affinity. It would, perhaps, be too much 
to require the rigorous fulfilment of this condition, before we 
allowed a proposed classification to be a “natural” one; but 
what we have said will, at least, serve to show what the idea of 
natural affinity is. ‘Our idea of affinity,” says Mr. Whewell, 
“involves the conviction of the coincidence of natural arrange- 
ments formed on different functions ; and this, rather than the 
principle of the subordination of some characters to others, is 
the true ground of the natural method of classification.” This 
was the doctrine of Cuvier. ‘The correspondence of the general 
forms,” he observes, speaking of the principle of classification 
for animals, “ which results from the arrangement of the motive 
organs, from the distribution of the nervous masses, and from 
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the energy of the circulatory system, must form the grounds of 
the first great sections by which we divide the animal kingdom.” 
Decandolle lays down the same principle for vegetables. “There 
must be an equilibrium of the different functions . . . The 
natural classes founded on one of the great functions of the 
vegetable are necessarily the same as those which are founded 
upon the other function; and I find here a very useful criterion 
to ascertain whether a class is natural: namely, in order to 
announce that it is so, it must be arrived at by the two roads 
which vegetable organization presents.” In short, the test of all 
systems that profess to be natural, is that the arrangement 
obtained from one set of characters coincides with the arrange- 
ment obtained from another set. 

We are now in a condition to proceed with Dr. Pritchard 
along the line of his argument and history. After a brief con- 
sideration of the subject of hybrids, he arrives at the conclusion, 
that all inquiries into the various tribes of organized beings 
show that the perpetuation of hybrids, whether of plants or 
animals, so as to produce new and intermediate tribes, is impos- 
sible. ‘ When individual hybrids are produced, it is found 
impossible to perpetuate from them a new breed. It is only by 
returning towards one of the parent tribes, that the offspring of 
these animals is capable of being continued in successive 
generations.” This is the law of nature for animals in their 
wild state: and the same law holds good for plants: hybrid 
plants are produced, but there are no hybrid races. Dr. 
Pritchard applies these facts, and brings them to bear upon his 
main argument. ‘ Unless all these observations are erroneous, 
or capable of some explanation that has not yet been pointed 
out, they lead, with the strongest force of analogical reasoning, 
to the conclusion that a number of different tribes, such as the 
various races of men, must either be incapable of intermixing 
their stock, and thus always fated to remain separate from each 
other; or, if the contrary 5 he be the fact, that all the races to 
whom the remark applies are proved by it to belong to the same 
species.” 

P Mankind, of all races and varieties, are capable of propagating 
their offspring by means of intermarriages. Of this fact, the 
rapid increase of the so-called Mulattoes, who result from the 
intermixture of Negroes and Europeans, and of the mixed race 
which springs from the Negroes and the Creoles, are striking 
examples. Further examples are adduced by Dr. Pritchard, 
more in detail, in evidence of the fact that entirely new and inter- 
mediate stocks have been produced by the intermixture of 
different races of men, and, so far from becoming extinct, have 
freely multiplied. This has been the case with regard to the 
Griquas or Oden Hottentots, who are a tribe of mixed origin, 
descended from the Dutch colonists of South Africa on one side, 
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and from the aboriginal Hottentots on the other. So, also, the 
very remarkable race of the Cafresos—as they have been termed 
by the Portuguese in the Brazils—who sprang originally from a 
mixture of native Americans with imported African negroes. 
An additional example is furnished by the Papuas; a race of 
people spread along the northern coast of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands. ‘It is not improbable,” observes Dr. Pritchard, 
“that these tribes of the sea-coast may have come to the shore 
of New Guinea and the adjoining islands, from some distant 
part of the Indian Archipelago; but, whatever was the quarter 
whence they spread, they appear to afford an example of a 
mixed breed, of men who retain certain characters derived from 
their double ancestry. ‘These traits have, however, been trans- 
mitted as permanent characteristics through many generations ; 
since, in the time of Dampier, they seem to have been fully 
developed.” 

From these facts it would appear that no impediment what- 
ever exists to the perpetuation of mankind, even when the most 
dissimilar varieties are blended together. ‘ Hence we derive,” 
says Dr. Pritchard, “a conclusive proof,—unless there be in the 
instance of human races an exception to the universally-prevalent 
law of organized nature,—that all the tribes of men are of one 
family.” To confirm this conclusion, he has traced the pheno- 
mena of variation through several tribes of animals and of 
plants. We have not room to allow of our following him into 
the very interesting facts which he has collected for the purpose 
of illustrating and confirming his position ; and must be content 
to give his general results. 

“From the preceding survey of the phenomena of variation 
in the tribes of animals, and of the circumstances under which 
these appearances are displayed, we may venture to draw the 
following general inferences : 

“1, That tribes of animals which have been domesticated by 
man, and carried into regions where the climates are different 
from those of their native abode, undergo—partly from the 
agency of climate, and in part from the change of external 
circumstances connected with the state of domesticity,—great 
variations, 

_ “2. That these variations extend to considerable modifications 
in external properties, colour, the nature of the integument, 
and its covering, whether hair or wool; the structure of limbs, 
and the —— size of parts: that they likewise involve 
certain physiological changes or variations as to the laws of the 


animal economy ; and, lastly, certain psychological alterations or 
changes in the instincts, habits, and powers of perception and 
intellect.* 

* “Blumenbach, who first observed the tendency to these variations, gave it the 


term of ‘ Bildungstrieb,’ or ‘Nisus Formativus;’ the latter designation has been 
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“3. That these last changes are in some cases brought about 
by training, and that the progeny acquires an aptitude to certain 
habits which the parents have been taught; their psychical 
characters, such as new instincts, are developed in breeds by 
cultivation. 

“4, That these varieties are sometimes permanently fixed in 
the breed so long as it remains unmixed. 

“5, That all such variations are possible only to a limited 
extent, and always with the preservation of a particular type, 
which is that of the species. Each species has a definite or a 
definable character, comprising certain undeviating phenomena 
of external structure, and likewise constant and unchangeable 
characteristics in the laws of its animal economy and in its 
psychological nature. It is only within these limits that devia- 
tions are produced by external circumstances.” 

These circumstances possess a far stronger influence and a far 
wider range, in mankind, than in any other race of earthly 
being. Civilization is vastly more potent than domestication. 
Mind, of course, operates infinitely more powerfully upon man, 
as a modifying agent, than upon brutes. This grand and 
characteristic difference has been well drawn out by Hooker. 
“A difference we must observe between those natural agents 
that work altogether unwittingly, and those which have, though 
weak, yet some understanding what they do, as fishes, fowls, and 
beasts have. Beasts are in sensible capacity as ripe even as 
men themselves, perhaps more ripe. For as stones, though in 
dignity of nature inferior unto animals, yet exceed them in 
firmness of strength or durability of being; and plants, though 
beneath the excellency of creatures endued with sense, yet 
exceed them in the faculty of vegetation, and of fertility ; so 
beasts, though otherwise behind men, may, notwithstanding, in 
actiops of sense or fancy go beyond them; because the endeavours 
of nature, when it hath a higher perfection to seek, are in lower 
the more remiss, not esteeming thereof so much as those things 
do, which have no better proposed unto them. The soul of 
man, therefore, being capable of a more divine perfection, hath 
(besides the faculties of growing unto sensible knowledge, which 
is common unto us with beasts) a further ability, whereof in 
them there is no show at all—the ability of reaching higher than 





adopted by M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and other writers on natural history. It is a 
vital power, or the result of vital arrangements in living bodies, in virtue of which 
organization receives a peculiar direction from external circumstances, and sometimes 
exhibits very remarkable deviations from its general uniformity.” Both acclimati- 
sation and domestication have great influence in promoting this tendency; especially 
the latter, ‘‘ Domestication is not a casual and temporary change effected in an 
individual, but the modification of a race, by which it becomes fitted to exist under 
new circumstances... It has been well remarked by Dr. Hancock, in his Treatise on 
Instinct, that dogs appear to have acquired, through long association with man, some 
traits of character which can be consideréd in no other light than as imitation$, or 
perhaps as feeble gleams or scintillations of reason.” 
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unto sensible things.” Our profound philosophical theologian, 
Bishop Butler, has treated the general principles of this subject 
at greater length. “Every species of creatures is, we see, 
designed for a particular way of life; to which, the nature, the 
capacities, temper, and qualifications of each species, are as 
necessary as their external circumstances... . The constitution 
of human creatures, and indeed of all creatures which come 
under our notice, is such, as that they are capable of naturally 
becoming qualified for states of life, for which they were once 
wholly unqualified. ... We are capable, not only of acting, 
and of having different momentary impressions made upon us; 
but of getting a new facility in any kind of action, and of 
settled alterations in our temper or character.... And thus a 
new character, in several respects, may be formed; and also 
many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature 
directs us to acquire.... Nature does in nowise qualify us, 
wholly, much less at once, for this mature state of life. Even 
maturity of understanding, and bodily strength, are not only 
arrived to gradually, but are also very much owing to the con- 
tinued exercise of our powers of body and mind from infancy... 
In these respects, and probably in many more of which we have 
no particular notion, mankind is left, by nature, an unformed, 
unfinished creature; utterly deficient and unqualified, before 
the acquirement of knowledge, experience, and habits, for that 
mature state of life, which was the end of his creation, consider- 
— as related only to this world.” 

e are now to apply the above theory of variation to the human 
race, in order to ascertain whether there is a common specific 
type preserved amid all the varieties which display themselves ; 
“whether the differences which are found when remote and 
diversified human races are compared with each other, are such 
as fall within the limits of the principle of variation.” 

Differences of structure are those to be first examined: and 
the first class of facts falling under this head, are those which 
relate to varieties in the colour and texture of the superficial 
covering of the body. These differences have generally been 
regarded as of minor importance in the discrimination of races; 
but M. Flourens—“a French writer of the present time, well 
known for the extent and accuracy of his researches in various 
subjects connected with anatomy and physiology,”—regards the 
difference of colour as more characteristic than any other. The 
texture of the body in which all these varieties have their seat is 
that which is external to the true skin; a structure displaying 
infinite diversities in colour, constitution and organization; being, 
indeed, the most variable tissue on the whole body. 

The ancient anatomists were acquainted with only two parts 
of the common integument: the true skin, called the cutis, 
or dermis, and the outer or scarf-skin, called the cuticle or 
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epidermis. Malpighi was the first to discover a third layer or 
membrane, interposed between these two. Successive researches, 
partly extending, partly correcting, these earlier discoveries, were 
made by Albinus, Cruikshank, Gaultier, and others: but still 
more minute researches have recently been prosecuted by M. 
Flourens, who has thought that he has detected four distinct 
layers interposed between the outer cuticle and the cutis. 

“Of these four layers, the second, which is the mucous 
membrane, underlying the pigment, deserves the most particular 
attention; more especially as it constitutes,” according to M. 
Flourens, “a distinct organized body, which exists only in men of 
dark colour, and is entirely wanting in the white races ;” or, at 
least, as M. Flourens says, “could not be detected in them by the 
ordinary method of maceration.” Hence he concludes that 
the discolorations which take place from various causes, in the 
skin of white men, are totally different in kind from the black- 
ness of the Negro, and have their seat in a different structure. 
In the case of the white man, the discolorations are merely 
temporary changes in the cuticle or scarf-skin; but the colour 
of the black man arises from a particular membrane which is, in 
his judgment, entirely wanting in the white races. And he 
further concludes that this diversity constitutes a really specific 
distinction ; a distinction marking out the Negro and European 
as separate species of beings. 

Dr. Pritchard dissents from this conclusion. “ It appears,” 
he says, from many facts, “ that a substance giving occasion to 
various degrees of blackness is sometimes produced in the skins 
of persons born white: and that, on the other hand, the colour- 
ing substance in black persons is capable of disappearing. Such 
phenomena appear insusceptible of explanation on that view of 
the structure of the skin which is adopted by M. Flourens ; 
and they are calculated to direct our thoughts to the alternative 
which seems to be admitted by him; viz., that maceration, and 
the ordinary methods of examination by the naked eye, afford 
insufficient means of ascertaining the intimate structure of the 
skin.” Microscopical observation must be resorted to; and, 
accordingly, this more searching and exact method has been 
—— chiefly by German anatomists; among whom Heule, 

urkinje, and Schwaun, are named by Dr. Pritchard as the most 
distinguished. 

“ By these writers, it has been proved, that the outer integu- 
ment does not consist at all of continuous membranes, but is of 
a cellular structure, and is composed of several layers of cells ; 
and that its different parts are not distinguished from each other 
by such definite lines of separation as they have been supposed 
to be. . . . It thus appears that the idea of a given number of 
distinctly-organized membranes, continuous, and independent of 
the contiguous structures, must be abandoned: it was formed 
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from an erroneous and defective view of the nature of the 
integumentary apparatus.” Subsequent researches have been 
prosecuted by Dr. Gustav Simon, of Berlin; from which we 
may venture to conclude, that there is no such organic difference 
between the skin of Europeans and the skins of other races of 
men, as to warrant the notion of a diversity of species in man- 
kind. On the contrary, that the conditions of structure which 
characterize one race pass over, to a certain extent, to another 
race; and that, independently of the agency of climate and 
other external causes of variation. “It will be worth while,” 
remarks Dr. Pritchard, “before we take leave of this subject, 
to observe that the epidermis, or horny tissue, corresponding in 
many tribes of animals to the extra-cutaneous texture which is 
the seat of variations in the colour and in the hair of human 
beings, is precisely that part of their organic system which 
undergoes the most striking and even surprising alterations. It is 
this tissue which displays the variety of horns, in tribes possessed 
of such appendages: some races of the same species having a 
great profusion of frontal antlers, while others are entirely 
destitute of them; and these variations are known actually to 
arise within the limits of one stock. The hoofs of animals 
undergo similar changes: they are parts of the same structure. 
Perhaps of all instances of such deviation, that of the solid- 
hoofed swine is most remarkable, as there appears to be, in this 
case, an imitation of the really specific structure of other tribes 
of animals. Such a breed is weil known; and nobody ever 
suspected it to constitute a distinct species.” The general con- 
clusion from this part of the investigation is, that the different 
complexions of mankind are not permanent varieties. The 
instances of changes of complexion,—from white to black, from 
black to white,—in the undoubted progeny of the same stock, 
are so numerous and so well authenticated, as to leave no doubt 
that no argument can be drawn from the varieties of complexion 
against the unity of the human species. 

Dr. Pritchard arrives at a like conclusion, from a consideration 
of the national differences of the human hair:—its scarcity 
among the Mongoles and other Northern Asiatics, and all the 
American nations; its exuberance among the Kurilian race; 
the lank hair of the Americans and Northern Asiatics; the 
straight and flowing hair of the Europeans; the so-called 
“wool” of the Negroes. Dr. Pritchard has an interesting 
section on the nature of Negro hair; and states, as the result of 
a comparative examination of it by means of the microscope, 
that it is “hair properly so termed, and not wool.” One chief 
difference between Negro and European hair consists in the 
degree of crispation; besides which, there is a greater quantity 
of pigment in the hair of the N egro: and these two differences 
are probably in some way connected. 
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While the more recent ethnographers regard the above differ- 
ences as among the most characteristic, the older writers attached 
the principal importance to the differences in the structure of 
the bony fabric generally, and more especially of the skull 
“ Accordingly, since the time of Camper and Blumenbach, 
various attempts have been made by anatomists to divide man- 
kind into groups, by taking the shape of the skull as the chief 

round of distinction... In one particular, most have erred. 

t has been generally laid down, as a fundamental principle, that 
all those nations who are found to resemble each other in the 
shape of their heads, must needs be more nearly related to each 
other than they are to tribes of men who differ from them in 
this particular; and they are accordingly set down as consti- 
tuting so many different races or families.” But since it cannot 
be proved that all organic differences are absolutely permanent, 
a mere resemblance in some particular anatomical characters 
affords no conclusive proof of near relationship. 

“Tf, however, any method of subdividing the human family 
into groups is likely to be of any particular advantage in eluci- 
dating the natural history of the species, it must be one founded 
on some relation between the physical characteristics of different 
tribes, and the leading circumstances of their external condition. 
We shall clearly perceive, in tracing the following outline of 
ethnography, that the varieties of colour refer themselves, in 
part to climates, elevations of land, proximity to the sea-coast, 
or distance from it. It can hardly be doubted that these 
conditions have, likewise, an effect on the configuration of the 
human body.” 

“But there is, perhaps, some truth in the remark, though 
frequently made on little better foundation than conjecture, 
that the prevailing form or configuration of the body is more 
liable to be influenced by the habits of different races and their 
manner of living, than by the simple agencies of climate. It 
would be an interesting discovery, could it be shown that there 
is any apparent connexion between the display of particular 
forms, or the leading physical characters of human races and 
their habits of existence. If I may venture to point out any 
such relation, it would be by remarking, in a very general 
manner, and without pretending to make the observation as one 
which holds without many exceptions, that there are in mankind 
three principal varieties in the form of the head and other 
physical characters; which are most prevalent respectively in 
the savage or hunting tribes, in the nomadic or wandering 
pastoral races, and in the civilized and intellectually-cultivated 
divisions of the human family.” 

“ Among the rudest tribes of men, hunters and savage in- 
habitants of forests, dependent for their supply of food on the 
accidental produce of the soil or on the chase,—among whom 
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are the most degraded of the African nations and Australian 
savages,—a form of head is prevalent which is most aptly 
distinguished by the term prognathous, indicating a prolongation 
or extension forward of the jaws; and with this characteristic, 
other traits are connected which will be described in the follow- 
ing pages.” 

“A second shape of the head, very different from that last 
mentioned, belongs principally to the nomadic races, who wander 
with their herds and flocks over vast plains, and to the tribes 
who creep along the shores of the Icy Sea, and live partly by 
fishing, and in part on the flesh of their rein-deer. These nations 
have broad and lozenge-formed faces, and what I have termed 

ramidical skulls. The Esquimaux, the Laplanders, Samoiedes, 
and Kamtschatkans, belong to this department; as well as the 
Tartar nations, meaning the Mongolians, Tungusians, and no- 
madic races of Turks. In South Africa, the Hottentots, 
formerly a nomadic people, who wandered about with herds of 
cattle over the extensive plains of Kafirland, resembling in 
their manner of life the Tungusians and the Mongols, have 
also broad-faced, pyramidical skulls, and in many particulars of 
their organization resemble the Northern Asiatics. Other tribes 
in South Africa approximate to the same character, as do many 
of the native races of the New World.” 

“The most civilized races, those who live by agriculture and 
the arts of cultivated life, all the most intellectually-improved 
nations of Europe and Asia, have a shape of the head which 
differs from both the forms above mentioned. The characteristic 
form of the skull among these nations may be termed oval or 
elliptical.” 

i a former article, to which we have already referred, we . 
have described the two methods of measuring the skull which 
have been employed and recommended by Camper and Blumen- 
bach respectively. Professor Owen has pointed out the import- 
ance of comparing the figures given by the basis of the skull, or 
the under surface of the cranium, the lower jaw being removed. 
In order to obtain a complete knowledge of the character of the 
head, for the purpose of comparing human races, we must have 
recourse to all three views ;—the lateral view of the skull taken 
by Camper, the vertical configuration according to the method 
of Blumenbach, and the view of the basis of the skull prescribed 
by Professor Owen. 

The theory of Camper is that most popularly known ; 
according to which, “nature has availed herself,” says that 
physiologist, “of the facial angle, to mark out the diversities of 
the animal kingdom, and to establish a sort of scale from the 
inferior tribes up to the most beautiful forms which are found 
in the human species.” Thus in one of the simie approaching 
most nearly in figure to mankind, the facial angle contains 
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exactly fifty degrees: while “that high character of sublime 
beauty,” continues Camper, “ which is so striking in some works 
of ancient statuary, as in the head of Apollo, and in the Medusa 
of Sisocles, is given by an angle of two hundred degrees. ‘The 
theory raised by Camper on these fadts, of a gradation of 
animals in which the Negro forms an intermediate step between 
the European and the orang, has been entirely overthrown, as 
far as regards the human skull, by the curious discoveries of 
Professor Owen. Camper and the earlier anatomists who have 
investigated the structure of the simiz, made all their observa- 
tions on young orangs. Now, during the immaturity of these 
animals, when the cranial portion preponderates over the facial 
and maxillary part, the head of the orang undoubtedly approxi- 
mates to the human form; so that the skull of the young 
chimpantzi bears a remarkably close resemblance to the cranium 
of man: but as the brain of the ape soon attains its full 
development, the cranium ceases to increase, whereas the facial 
and maxillary portions continue to expand ; thus the relation of 
the several parts is materially changed, and the cranium becomes 
merely a small rounded ease, altogether posterior to the face. 
The facial angle of the adult troglodyte* is only thirty-five 
degrees, and that of the orang, or satyr, thirty degrees. But 
the facial angle of the Negro skull is at least seventy degrees, 
according to Camper’s own admeasurements. “ Such being the 
extent of difference manifested between the skulls of those simiz 
which most approach the human form,—a difference so great 
that the utmost diversity between human races is quite incon- 
siderable when compared with it,—it becomes,” as Dr. Pritchard 
justly observes, “rather a matter of curiosity than importance 
to the solution of any great question, to know whether the 
cranium of any human tribe actually makes a slight advance 
towards the type of the troglodyte or the orang.” 

Dr. Pritchard briefly notices and dismisses Blumenbach’s 
method, which consists in ascertaining the vertical configuration 
of the skull. He dwells at considerable length on professor 
Owen’s measurement of the basis of the skull; but here we must 
refer our readers to the treatise itself; this part of the subject 
being involved in so many technical details, that we could hardly 
make the terms we should be obliged to use, intelligible to the 
general reader. For the same reason, we pass over the very in- 
teresting section on the variety in structure, and the proportions 
of the bones, discovered in different races; the parts of the frame 
which Dr. Pritchard is more particularly led to notice, being 
the pelvis and the arm ; together with the position of the fora- 
men magnum, which determine the position of the head relatively 





* The chimpantzi has been called by Blumenbach, Simia troglodytes. 
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to the vertebral column. Throughout this section, Dr. Pritch- 
ard has availed himself of the admirable researches of Professor 
Owen; and has thus drawn out his general conclusion: 

“On surveying the facts which relate to difference in the 
shape of the body, and the proportions of parts in human races, 
we may conclude that none of these deviations amount to specific 
distinctions. We may rest this conclusion on two arguments: 
first, that none of the differences in question exceed the limits 
of individual variety, or are greater than the diversities found 
within the circle of one nation or family; secondly, the varieties 
of form in human races are by no means so considerable, in 
many points of view, as the instances of variation which are 
known to occur in different tribes of animals belonging to the 
same stock ; there being scarcely one domesticated species which 
does not display much more considerable deviations from the 
typical character of the tribe.” 

Thus far, then, we have learnt that none of the physical 
peculiarities, separately considered, whether complexion, or 
hair, or skull, or pelvis, or limb, or any other which distinguish 
the several families of mankind, from each other, exceed the 
limit of natural variety. The differences which distinguish the 
several families of men, however wide, however strongly marked, 
however strikingly developed, are not greater than those which 
exist between other animals, which are perfectly well known to 
belong to the same species or kind; and therefore no conclusion 
can be drawn from these differences, repugnant to the doctrine 
we have here undertaken to defend, namely, the doctrine of the 
original unity of the human race. It now remains for us to con- 
template the natural groups into which mankind is distributed. 

One great guide to a sound acquaintance with these groups is 
language. The languages of nations and tribes, observes Dr. 
Pritchard, are among the most authentic records of our race. 
These, “of all peculiar endowments, seem to be the most per- 
manently retained, and can be shown, in many cases, to have 
survived even very considerable changes in physical and moral 
characters. Glottology, or the history of languages, founded on 
an accurate analysis of their relations, is almost a new field of 
inquiry. It has been explored with great success of late, and 
new discoveries are every day made in it. Our contemporaries 
are becoming more and more convinced that the history of na- 
tions, termed ethnology, must be mainly founded on the relations 
of their languages. The ultimate object of this investigation is 
not to trace the history of languages, but of the tribes of men 
whose affinity they tend to illustrate.” We have already treated 
briefly of this subject in our number for August, 1843, vol. vi. 
pp. 167—183, and to that article we refer our readers for further 
information on this very interesting palxological science. 

Dr. Pritchard now enters upon the consideration of the groups 
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into which the human family is distributed by physical differ- 
ences, more especially by the three-fold divisions of the forms of 
the human skull. The passages in which he has considered, 
generally, the division of nations are so rich in matter, often 
so appropriate in expression, and, without departing from the 
main object, furnish so agreeable a variety to dry scientific de- 
tails, that we must beg to be permitted to make a much longer 
extract than is our wont: here and there, however, venturing 
upon an abridgment or an omission. 

“The most generally-received distribution of human races in 
the present day, is that of Baron Cuvier. This system refers 
different races of men to certain lofty mountain-chains, as the 
seats of their original existence. The birth-place or primitive 
station of the race of men who peopled Europe and Western 
Asia is supposed to have been Mount Caucasus. From this 
conjecture, Europeans, and many Asiatic nations, and even some 
Africans, have received the new designation of Caucasians. The 
nations of Eastern Asia are imagined, in like manner, to originate 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Atlas; and they are named 
after the Mongolians, who inhabit the highest region in that 
vast chain of hills. The African negroes are derived from 
the southern face of the chain of Mount Atlas. They are, 
however, named simply the Ethiopian race, from the Ethiopians, 
who were the only black people known to the ancients in very 
remote times. 

«A mixture of somewhat vague notions, partly connected 
with physical theories, and in part derived from history, or 
rather from mythology, has formed the ground-work of this 
scheme, which refers the origin of human races to high moun- 
tainous tracts. The tops of mountains first emerged above the 
surface of the primeval ocean, and, in the language of some 
philosophical theorists, first became the scene of the organizing 
life of nature. From different mountain tops, Wildenow, and 
other writers on the history of plants, derive the vegetable tribes, 
which they suppose to have descended from high places into the 
plains, and to have spread their colonies along the margin of 
mountain streams. High mountains thus came to be regarded as 
the birth-places of living races. Geological theories contributed 
to render these notions popular: not only the late speculations 
of the Count de Buffon and the learned Bailly, but the opinions 
of ancient philosophers, who maintained, before the time of 
Justin and of Pliny, that the mountains of high Asia must have 
been the part of the world first inhabited by men, inasmuch as 
that region must have been first refrigerated in the gradual 
cooling of the surface of our planet, and first raised sufficiently 
above the level of the ocean.” 

“ Moreover, the poetical traditions of the ancient world de- 
scribe high mountains as the scenes of the first mythical adven- 
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tures of gods and men—as the resting-places on which celestial 
or aerial beings alighted from their cloudy habitations to take up 
their abode with men, and to become the patriarchs of the human 
race. Lofty mountains are the points in the geography of our 
globe, on which the first dawn of historic light casts its early 
beams: hence the legends of the first ages begin their thread. 
In the cosmogony of the Hindoos, it was on the summit of the 
sacred mountain Maha-meru, which rises in the midst of the 
seven dwipas, or great peninsulas, like the stalk between the 
expanded petals of a lotus, that Brahma, the creator, sits en- 
throned on a pillar of gold and gems, adored by Rishis and 
Gandharbhas; while the regents of the four quarters of the 
universe hold their stations on the four faces of the moun- 
tain. Equally famed in the ancient mythology of Iran and of 
Zoroaster, is the sacred mountain Albordj; based upon the earth, 
but raising, through all the spheres of heaven to the region of 
supernal light, its lofty top, the seat of Ormuzd; whence the 
bridge Tshinevad conducts the blessed spirits of pious men to 
Gorodman, the solid vault of heaven, the abode of Feroners and 
Amshaspands. Even the prosing disciples of Confucius had 
their sacred mountain of Kuen-lun, where, according to the 
legends of their forefathers, was the abode of the early patriarchs 
of their race. The Arabs and the Persian Moslemin had their 
poetical Kaf. The lofty hills of Phrygia, and of Hellas, Ida, 
Olympus, Pindus, were, ‘as every one knows, famous in Grecian 
story. Caucasus came in for a share of the reverence paid to 
the high places of the earth. Caucasus, however, was not the 
cradle of the human race, but the dwelling-place of Prometheus, 
the maker of men, and teacher of astronomy.” 

“But all these notions are the poetical but wild dreams of 
men whose imaginations were excited by the splendid and unex- 
plained meteoric phenomena of mountainous regions. It cannot 
be proved, nor is the supposition at all probable, that mankind 
began to exist till long after those physical changes had been com- 
pleted, which prepared our planet for the present order of creation, 
and which raised a great part of the earth’s surface above the 
level of the ocean. If we were at liberty to form a conjecture 
on the subject, it would be that the human race had its begin- 
ning in a comparatively late period, in a region abounding with 
vegetable and animal productions. There is one ancient tradi- 
tion,” continues Dr. Pritchard, who has here permitted himself, 
while his meaning is sound, to use language somewhat ambigu- 
ous; “there is one ancient tradition which fixes the birth-place 
of mankind, not on the sides or tops of snow-clad mountains, 
but on the banks of great rivers, which fertilize one of the most 
luxuriant regions of the earth. This is the tradition delivered 
in the sacred Hebrew Scriptures ... I shall not attempt to trace 
the history of nations from the early period to which the docu- 
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ments of patriarchal archeology, contained in the earliest portion 
of the Pentateuch, refer... ‘Those who wish to tread on safe 
ground, in approaching ancient times, must... trace backwards 
the ever more and more evanescent vestiges of events. If in this 
method we endeavour to gain a distinct glimpse of the state, and 
even of the local position, of human races in the earliest periods of 
society, we find men collected in great numbers, not on the high 
and barren tracts of the earth, but on the banks and estuaries of 
rivers affording secure havens on the sea and the means of com- 
munication with inland countries. The cradles or nurseries of 
the first nations, of those at least who became populous, and have 
left a name celebrated in later times, appear to have been exten- 
sive plains or valleys traversed by navigable channels, and irri- 
gated by perennial and fertilizing streams. 

“Three such regions were the scenes of the earliest civiliza- 
tion of the human race, of the first foundations of cities, of the 
earliest political institutions, and of the inventions of the arts 
which embellish human life. In one of these, the Semitic or 
Syro-Arabian nations exchanged the simple habits of wander- 
ing shepherds for the splendour and luxury of Nineveh and 
Babylon. In a second, the Indo-European or Japhetic people 
brought to perfection the most elaborate of human dialects, des- 
tined to become, in after times and under different modifications, 
the mother-tongue of the nations of Europe. In a third, the 
land of Ham, watered by the Nile, were invented hieroglyphical 
literature, and the arts in which Egypt far surpassed all the 
rest of the world in the earlier ages of history.” 

Here it should be observed, that these three divisions of the 
ancient civilized world do not correspond to those three divisions 
which are distinguished by the form of the skull; so that neither 
of these systems of classification can be regarded as a natural 
one, and we must, therefore, be content, in the present state 
of ethnography, with a merely approximate classification or 
arrangement. The arrangement adopted by Dr. Pritchard is 
this :—he considers first the Syro-Arabian nation, (regarded by 
the French anatomist, Baron Larrey, as the prototype of the 
human family,) then the Egyptians, and thirdly the Indo- 
Europeans. “ After the Egyptians, we proceed to describe the 
great body of the nations of Africa; and after the Indo-Euro- 
peans, the people of High Asia. Among the former are many 
tribes in the lowest stages of savage life, supporting their exist- 
ence on the natural fruits of the earth, or on the casual produce 
of the chase, and dwelling, almost without houses and duthing, 
amid the forests. The latter were chiefly nomades. The nature 
of the climate and of the countries which they inhabit, cold and 
bleak, and consisting of vast steppes, and affording no spon- 
taneous contribution to the support of human life, precludes the 
existence, in those regions, of people reduced below the condition 
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of wandering shepherds, possessed of some wealth, and exercising 
some of the simplest arts,—acquainted with the use of clothing, 
tents, and wagons. Men deprived by indolence or misfortune 
of such possessions would perish in the wilds of Tartary: on 
the banks of the Senegal, or Quorra, they would degenerate into 
the state of savages. After describing the nations of Africa and 
Northern Asia, we shall proceed to the native tribes of America, 
and to those of the Austral Seas and the great Southern Ocean.” 

The great bond of union between the nations which compose 
the Syro-Arabian or Semitic race,—nations differing widely in 
their habits, some being nomadic, others agricultural, and a third 
class devoted to foreign commerce and domestic manufactures,— 
is their remarkable language, which is widely different from all 
other human idioms. it probably consists of four departments: 
the Aramean or Syrian, of which the Syriac of the versions, 
and the Chaldee of the later Scriptures of the Old Testament 
and of the Targums, are early specimens; the Hebrew, or 
Canaanitish, or Pheenician, adopted by the Israelites on their 
entrance into Palestine, and retained until the captivity in 
Babylon; the Arabic, properly so called, including the Moggre- 
byn or Western Arabian language; and a fourth, which has 
lately been discovered in the southern parts of Arabia, and 
termed by M. Fresnel, who has investigated its forms, Ekhkili, 
which is, he contends, “ the proper national designation of the 
noble race who inhabit the mountains of Hhacik, Mirbat, and 
Zhafar, on the southern coast of the Arabian peninsula.” 

We have now arrived at the main body of Dr. Pritchard’s 
delightful treatise. This consists of somewhat unconnected 
notices of the more remarkable races of men, and is copiously 
illustrated with wood-cuts and coloured engravings, represent- 
ing different specimens of the human family, from the Grecian 
type, idealized in the Apollo Belvedere, to a most melancholy 
representative of degraded humanity, in an Australian of King 
George’s Sound. We can indulge ourselves and our readers 
with only two or three independent extracts from this portion of 
Dr. Pritchard’s work. 

Baron Larrey regards the Syro-Arabian race as the model of 
perfection. The skull, he says, is the most perfect type of the 
human head. “ Independently of the elevation of the vault of 
the cranium, and its almost spherical form, the surface of the 
Jaws is of great extent, and on a straight, perpendicular line ; 
the orbits, likewise, are wider than are usually seen in the 
crania of Europeans, and they are somewhat less inclined back- 
wards; the alveolar arches are of moderate size, and they are 
well supplied with very white and regular teeth. The convo- 
lutions of the brain, whose mass is in proportion to the cavity of 
the cranium, are more numerous, and the furrows which sepa- 
rate them are deeper, and the matter which forms the organ is 
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more dense than in other races. ‘The nervous system, proceed- 
ing from the medulla oblongata and the spinal chord, appears to 
be composed of nerves more dense in structure than are those of 
Europeans in general. The heart and the arterial system dis- 
play the most remarkable regularity, and a very perfect develop- 
ment. The external senses of the Arabs are exquisitely acute 
and remarkably perfect; their sight is most extensive in its 
range; they hear at very great distances, and can, through a 
very extensive region, perceive the most subtle odour. The 
muscular or locomotive system is strongly marked; the fibres 
are of a deep red colour, firm, and very elastic; hence the 
= agility of this people. Upon the whole,” concludes Baron 

arrey, “I am convinced that the cradle of the human family is 
to be found in the country of this race.” 

The Egyptian race is, in many respects, one of the most 
interesting in the whole family of man. The contrast between 
this and the Syro-Arabian race is remarkable. They have lived 
in juxta-position from time immemorial; but while the Syro- 
Arabian has ever been full of energy, even to an almost morbid 
extent of restless activity, capable of adapting itself, with 
apparently equal facility, to a nomadic and to a settled life: at 
one time feeding its flocks and herds in the oases of the desert, 
and then wandering on to other spots where the genius of 
plenty had touched the barren wilderness with her fertilizing 
wand, and caused it to “rejoice and blossom;” at another, 
neglecting pasturage for the culture of arable land, constructing 
villages, building up towns, developing the resources of mural 
art in the rise and growth of cities, and thence expanding into 
peaceful colonies, or extending its immediate territories by the 
stern sword of invasion. While the Syro-Arabian has thus dis- 
played the aggressive element of human nature, the Egyptian 
has been the type and mould of all that is conservative, “ re- 
posing ever in luxurious ease and wealth, on the rich soil 
watered by their slimy river, never quitting it for a foreign 
clime, or displaying, unless forced, the least change in their 
position or habits of life.” 

“ The intellectual character,” observes Dr. Pritchard, “ the 
metapbysical belief, and the religious sentiments and practices of 
the two nations, were equally diverse: one adoring an invisible and 
eternal Spirit, at whose almighty word the universe started into 
existence, and ‘the morning stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy ;’ the other adorning splendid temples with 
costly magnificence in which, with mysterious and grotesque 
rites, they paid a strange and portentous worship to some foul 
and grovelling object—a snake, a tortoise, a crocodile, or an 
ape. 
“ The destiny of the two races has been equally different; 
both may be said still to exist, one in their living representa- 
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tives, their ever-roving, energetic descendants, the other repos- 
ing in their own land, — a vast sepulchre, where the successive 

enerations of thirty centuries, all embalmed, men, women, 
and children, with their domestic animals, lie beneath their dry, 
preserving soil, expecting vainly the summons to judgment— 
the fated time for which is to some of them long past—before 
the tribunal of Sarapis, or in the hall of Asymandyas.” 

“ The physical characters of these nations are likewise diffe- 
rent; instead of the sharp features, the keen, animated, and 
restless visages, and the lean and active figures of the Arabian, 
there were to be seen in the land of the Pharaohs (to borrow 
the words of Dénon,) ‘ full, but delicate and voluptuous forms ; 
countenances sedate and placid; round and soft features; with 
eyes long, almond-shaped, half shut and languishing, and turned 
up at the outer angles, as if habitually fatigued by the light and 
heat of the sun; cheeks round; thick lips, full and prominent ; 
mouths large, but cheerful and smiling; complexions dark, ruddy, 
and coppery; and the whole aspect displaying the genuine African 
character, of which the negro is the exaggerated and extreme 
representation.’ ” 

Dr. Pritchard has devoted his eighteenth and nineteenth 
sections to a consideration of the Arian race; the present Asiatic 
branch of which includes the Hindoos, the Persians, the Afghans, 
the Kurds, the Armenians, and one or two other less-known 
Oriental tribes; while the occidental colonies have grown into 
the collective body of the European nations. That these nations 
are of Arian or Indo-European origin is chiefly proved by a 
comparison of languages, with regard both to their vocabulary 
and their grammatical structure. By what path the Eastern 
colonists originally entered Europe can only be matter of con- 
jecture. It is an interesting but obscure question, whether the 
Arian settlers found the European soil pre-occupied. Dr. 
Pritchard is inclined to answer this question in the affirmative. 
“The Euskaldunes,” he observes, “ appear to have possessed 
Spain before the arrival of the Celtic tribes in that country.” 
And again, “ In the north of Europe, the German nations, or 
rather the Northmen, found the countries on the Baltic coast 
already occupied by Jotuns, nations of the Finnish or Ugrian 
race; a people, like themselves, of Eastern origin, but emigrants 
of an earlier age, and from a different part of Asia.” These 
pre-occupying races are termed by Dr. Pritchard, “ Allophylian” 
nations ; a name which does not appear to us to be well chosen, 
being merely relative and negational. He traces the principal 
points of difference and contrast between them and the subse- 
quent Indo-European or Arian immigrants. 

“The Allophylian nations appear to have been spread in the 
earliest times through all the most remote regions of the old con- 
tinent,—to the northward, eastward, and westward of the Indo- 
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European tribes, whom they seem everywhere to have preceded; 
so that they appear, in comparison with these Indo-European 
colonies, in the light of aboriginal or native inhabitants, van- 
quished by these more powerful invading tribes, and often 
banished into remote and inaccessible tracts. The Indo-Euro- 
pean nations seem to have been everywhere superior in mental 
endowments. Some tribes, indeed, had retained or acquired 
many characteristics of barbarism and ferocity; but with all 
these they joined undoubted marks of an earlier intellectual 
development; particularly a higher culture of language, as an 
instrument of thought as well as of human intercourse. . . 
They had national poetry, and a culture of language altogether 
surprising when compared with their ignorance of the useful 
arts of life, and their general external condition and habits. 
They had bards or scalds, vates, dowdot, who were supposed to 
celebrate, under a divine impulse, the history of ancient times, 
and to connect them with the future, and with a refined meta- 
physical system of dogmas, handed down from age to age, from 
one tribe to another, as the primeval creed and possession of the 
enlightened race. Among them, in the west as well as in the 
remote east, the doctrine of metempsychosis held a conspicuous 
place, implying belief in an after-state of rewards and punish- 
ments, and a moral government of the world. With it was 
connected the notion that the material universe had undergone, 
and was destined to undergo, a repetition of catastrophes by fire 
and water; and after each destruction to be renewed in fresh 
beauty, when a golden age was again to commence, destined in 
a fated time to corruption and decay... Among most of the 
Indo-European nations the conservation of religious dogmas, 
patriarchal tradition, and national poetry, was confided not to 
accidental reminiscences and popular recitations, but to a distinct 
order of persons, who were venerated as mediators between the 
invisible powers and their fellow-mortals, as the depositaries of 
sacred lore, and the interpreters of the will of the gods, 
expressed of old to the first men, and handed down either no 
in divine poems, or preserved in a sacred literature known only 
to the initiated. In most instances they were an hereditary 
caste—Druids, Brahmins, or Magi. 

“ Among the Allophylian nations, on the other hand, a rude 
and sensual superstition prevailed, which ascribed life and 
mysterious powers to inanimate objects. The religion of fetisses, 
of charms and spells, and talismans, was in the hands, not of a 
learned caste, the twice-born sons of Brahma, but of shamans, 
or sorcerers, who, by feigning swoons and convulsions, by 
horrible cries and yells, by cutting themselves with knives, by 
whirling and contortions, assumed the appearance of something 
preternatural and portentous, and impressed the multitude with 
the belief that they were possessed by demons. Of this latter 
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description were the wizards of the Finns and Lappes, the 
Angekoks of the Esquimaux ; and even the shamans of all the 
countries in Northern Asia, where neither Buddhism nor Islam 
has yet penetrated.” 

We now reluctantly pass abruptly from the introductory to 
the concluding sections of the interesting book before us. In 
the forty-eighth section, our author proceeds to draw some of 
the more obvious inferences from the great and various body of 
facts which he has collected. ‘The grand inference is this: that 
the different races of men are not distinguished from each other 
by any strongly-marked, uniform, and permanent distinctions ; 
but that all the diversities which exist are variable, and pass 
into each other by insensible gradations. The pyramidical head 
of the Mongol has passed into the oval head of the European: 
from one identical stock—the Arian—have sprung races ex- 
hibiting every variety of colour, “the xanthous Siah-Pésh of 
Kaffristan, the yellow-haired and blue-eyed villagers of Jum- 
notri and Gangotri, and the black Hindoos of Anu-gangam : 
even as regards the hair, which is, perhaps, one of the most 
permanent characteristics of different races, no real difference 
exists; and if we take the African nations, their ‘ wool’ is not 
wool, but hair; and we may see among them every possible 
gradation in its texture, from the short close curls of the 
Kafir to the crisp but bushy locks of the Berberine, and, again, 
to the flowing hair of the black Tuaryk, or Tibbo.” 

From a very brief physiological comparison of human races, 
Dr. Pritchard passes on to a comparison of them with respect 
to mental endowments. “If it should appear, on inquiry, that 
one common mind, or physical nature, belongs to the whole 
human family, a very strong argument would thence arise, on 
the ground of analogy, for their community of species and 
origin.” The first appearance presented by mankind, in this 
respect, is certainly one of much contrariety. ‘“ Let us imagine, 
for a moment, a stranger from another planet to visit our globe, 
and to contemplate and compare the manners of its inhabitants: 
and let him first witness some brilliant spectacle in one of the 
highly-civilized countries of Europe,—the coronation of a 
monarch, the installation of St. Louis on the throne of his 
ancestors, surrounded by an august assembly of peers, and 
barons, and mitred abbots, anointed from the cruze of sacred oil 
brought by an angel to ratify the divine privilege of kings. 
Let the same person be carried into a hamlet in Negro-land, in 
the hour when the sable race recreate themselves with dancing 
and barbarous music ;—let him then be transported to the saline 
plains over which bald and tawny Mongoles roam, differing but 
little in hue from the yellow soil of their steppes, brightened by 
the saffron flowers of the iris and tulip;—let him be placed near 
the solitary den of the Bushman, where the lean and hungry 
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savage crouches in silence like a beast of prey, watching with 
fixed eyes the birds which enter his pitfall, or the insects and 
reptiles which chance brings within his grasp ;—let the traveller 
be carried into the midst of an Australian forest, where the 
squalid companions of Kangaroos may be seen crawling in pro- 
cession, in imitation of quadrupeds:—and can it be supposed 
that such a person would conclude the various groups of beings 
whom he had surveyed to be of one nation, one tribe, or the off- 
spring of the same original stock ?” 

This inquiry, continues Dr. Pritchard, leads us to notice one 
great distinction between the nature of mankind and that of 
animals. “The Numidian lion and the satyr of the desert, the 
monarchies of bees, and the republics of African termites, are 
ay to-day what they were in the age of A%sop and in the 

ingdom of Juba; while the descendants of the tribe who are 
described by Tacitus as living in squalid misery in solitary dens, 
amid the morasses of the Vistula, have built St. Petersburgh 
and Moscow; and the posterity of cannibals and phthirophagi 
now feed on pillaus and wheaten bread.” Animal nature is 
stationary, but that of man is capable of continual growth and 
expansion. “ The law of being for the brute creation is one of 
stationary perfection; but the law of manhood is one of con- 
tinual enlargement of capacity—a law whose action commenrices 
with our earliest infancy, and goes on with sure progression, 
unless checked by adverse external forces, to the end of life. 
Look at a child of a year old. The little creature scarcely 
ventures on its first tottering steps; it brokenly lisps out its 
first few imperfect words, half-conscious utterances of dawning 
affection and indefinite desire; its every winning gesture be- 
tokens helplessness and dependence; and yet that child has 
already begun to exercise many of the characteristic prerogatives 
of human nature, among which its tendency to expand is one of 
the most remarkable. His young life, no longer concentrated in 
himself, diffuses itself around; his mind already begins to form 
those extended relations which will, at no very distant period, 
place the material world under his dominion; and to throw 
lines of thought which extend even into the region of the 
infinite.”* 

Passing lightly over certain distinctions between the crea- 
tures of instinct and the creatures of reason which are sometimes 
insisted upon in this great argument, Dr. Pritchard affirms, that 
the most important distinction of all, is to be found in the very 
different scope towards which the active energies of instinct and 
of reason are respectively directed. Instinct regards only things 
material and temporal: reason pierces the veil that overhangs 





* Hopwood’s ‘ Principles of National Education,” p. 86. 
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the unseen, and, rising above the restless and narrow interests of 
time, 
‘‘Rests and expatiates in a life to come.” 


“ The rites everywhere performed for the dead, the various 
ceremonies of sepulture, of embalming, of cremation, funeral 
processions, and pomps following the deceased, in every age and 
nation throughout countless ages,—tombs raised over their re- 
mains, innumerable tumuli scattered over all the regions of the 
world, the only memorials of races long extinct—the morais, or 
houses of the dead, and the gigantic monuments of the Polyne- 
sians, the magnificent pyramids of Egypt and of Anahuac—the 
prayers and litanies set up in behalf of the living and the dead, 
in the churches of Christendom, in the mosques and pagodas of 
the East, as heretofore in the temples of the pagan world—the 
power of sacerdotal and consecrated orders, who have caused 
themselves to be revered as the interpreters of destiny, and as 
mediators between gods and men,—pontiffs, vicegerents of the 
Deity, on the banks of the Tiber, of the Brahmaputra, and the 
Arabian gulf,—sacred wars, desolating empires through zeal for 
some metaphysical dogma, which the mass of those who fought 
and perished never understood,—toilsome pilgrimages performed 
every year during long successive centuries through every region 
of the earth, by thousands of black and of white men, seeking 
atonement for guilt at the tombs of prophets and of saints,— 
immolations of the old and the young, voluntary deaths of the 
aged, and sacrifices of children by their parents,—the slaughter 
of animals for the typical or piacular averting of contracted 
guilt: all these, and other similar phenomena in the history of 
the barbarous and civilized nations of the world, which lead us to 
believe that all mankind sympathize in deeply-impressed feelings 
and sentiments which are as mysterious in their nature as in their 
origin. These are certainly among the most remarkable of the 
psychological phenomena which are peculiar to human beings, 
and which serve to distinguish the habits of men, not in their 
external aspect, but in their inward nature and originating prin- 
ciples of action, from the whole life and agency of the lower 
orders of creation.” From these facts Dr. Pritchard draws a 
conclusion in favour of the common origin of mankind. 

Before we enter, with our author, upon an inyestigation of 
these phenomena, we must make one or two preliminary obser- 
vations on the relation of superstition to true religion, its exter- 
nal resemblances, its internal and real contrariety and oppug- 
nance. We observe, with regret, in the above passage, a 
certain forgetfulness of the Divine origin of true religion; a 
certain disposition to regard priesthood, sacrifices, prayers, as of 
merely human origin: whereas the truths bearing upon the facts 
under review, are these: that true religion, while it is of purely 
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Divine origin—the gift of God through the medium of an express 
revelation—is so perfectly adapted to the nature and necessities 
of fallen man, that when any of our race have more or less con- 
structed religions for themselves, they have fashioned supersti- 
tious systems which sustain the same relation to the truth that 
a distorted shadow bears to the object, or a counterfeit toa genu- 
ine medal. ‘No religion,” says Hooker, in a very pregnant 
sentence in the commencement of the Fifth Book of his Eccle- 
siastical Polity, “no religion can wholly and only consist of 
untruths.” “Certain sparks of the light of truth are intermingled 
with the darkness of error.” “ Superstition,” he further ob- 
serves, “neither knoweth the right sind, nor observeth the due 
measure, of actions belonging to the service of God, but is always 
joined with a wrong opinion touching things divine. Super- 
stition is when things are either ‘abhorred or observed with a 
jealous, or fearful, but erroneous, relation to God. By means 
whereof the superstitious do sometimes serve, though the true 
God, yet with needless offices, and defraud Him of duties neces- 
sary ; sometimes load others than Him with such honours as are 
properly His. The one, their oversight who miss in the choice 
of that wherewith they are affected ; the other, theirs who fail 
in the election of him towards whom they show their devotion: 
this, the crime of idolatry; that, the fault of voluntary niceness 
or superfluity in religion.” And once more: ‘of that which is 
good, even in evil things, God is author.” 

Guided by these principles, we may safely review the various 
religions of the heathen world; and while our abhorrence of 
superstition increases, as we examine more closely its nature and 
effects, we shall yet be able to recognise amid its errors and cor- 
ruptions much that is good, much that retains the divine impress 
of the religion of patriarchal times, much that answers to the 
nature and necessities of our common humanity. 

We now proceed, with Dr. Pritchard, to consider, first, the 
psychological character of the aborigines of the New World. 
* ‘The indigenous race of the New World,” observes Von Mar- 
tius—a writer who has devoted much time and thought to the 
study of American ethnography—“ is distinguished from all other 
nations of the earth, externally, by peculiarities of make, but still 
more, internally, by their state of mind and intellect. The abo- 
riginal American is at once in the incapacity of infancy and unpli- 
ancy of old age,—he unites the opposite poles of intellectual life. 
... The men of red race, it must be confessed, do not appear to 
feel the blessing of a divine descent, but to have been led, by 
merely animal instinct and tardy steps, through a dark past, to 
their actual cheerless present.” To these and some further asser- 
tions by this imaginative writer, unfavourable to the original 
unity of the human race, Dr. Pritchard replies, by showing that 
the religious dogmas and sentiments of the old nations of America 
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harmonize with what we discover in other departments of man- 
kind ; and he supports his position by citations from Loskiel— an 
old writer, who resided for many years among the Delaware 
Indians. A survey of the condition and capacities of the Esqui- 
maux leads to the same conclusion. “ The mind of the Esqui- 
maux has the same moral and intellectual constitution as that of 
other human beings. ‘They have the same elements of moral 
feeling, the same sympathies and susceptibilities of affection, the 
same conscience, or internal conviction of accountableness, the 
same sentiments of guilt and self-condemnation, the same desires 
of expiation, which are common to so many other nations in 
almost every degree of mental culture. The most elevated of 
these principles are only recognised, in the natural or pagan 
state of these men, as mere rudiments of higher and better under- 
standing, or as scintillations now and then shooting forth. 
When these doctrines and misrepresentations are opened to them, 
which have been found, in so many other parts of the world, 
to be congenial to the human mind, and as such, have been re- 
ceived by the most polished as well as by the most barbarous 
nations, they have produced their wonted effects upon the Esqui- 
maux. ‘The minds of these people appear to be, as to all essential 
principles of feeling and understanding, in harmony, and in strict 
analogy with those of other men. Such a mind can hardly be 
supposed common to different species of organized beings.” 

If from America we pass to Africa, we there are met by 
similar facts, all pointing to the same conclusion. The degraded 
Bushman,—who has been described, by an infidel and heartless 
physiologist, as the link between the genus homo and the genera 
of orangs and gibbons,—has vindicated and established his 
claim to a place in the ascending scale of humanity. So has the 
Negro of Western Africa. In like manner, the barbarous tribes 
of Northern Asia and the savage islanders of the great Southern 
Ocean are further evidence that God “hath made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face ‘of the earth.” 

And now we have arrived at the end of Dr. Pritchard’s 
valuable treatise; which he concludes in these terms: ‘“ We 
contemplate among all the diversified tribes, who are endowed 
with reason and speech, the same internal feelings, appetencies, 
aversions ; the same inward convictions, the same sentiments of 
subjection to invisible powers, and, more or less developed, of 
responsibility to unseen avengers of wrong, and agents of retri- 
butive justice, from whose tribunal men cannot even by death 
escape. We find everywhere the same susceptibility—though 
not always in the same degree of forwardness or ripeness of 
improvement—of admitting the cultivation of these universal 
endowments, of opening the eyes of the mind to the more clear 
and luminous view which Christianity unfolds, of becoming 
moulded to the institutions of religion and of civilized life: in a 
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word, the same inward and mental nature is to be recognised in 
all the races of men. 

“When we compare this fact with the observations which 
have already been fully established, as to the specific instincts 
and separate psychical endowments of all the distinct tribes of 
sentient beings in the universe, we are entitled to draw, confi- 
dently, the conclusion, that all human races are of one species and 


a” nasal 

or our own parts, we freely admit that we are not prepared 
to draw so positive a conclusion from the facts which mere 
Ethnography has amassed. Long before the very name of this 
science was invented, the Church was certified that all mankind 
are the offspring of Adam. If ever she gloried in her catholicity, 
as understood in its simplest and most obvious meaning—as 
expressing (not by construction) either her unity or her main- 
tenance of the Truth, but her universality, and nothing more— 
it was when she beheld, in the prophetic mirror of the Apoca- 
lypse, the redeemed out of “every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation,”—the “great multitude, which no man could 
number, of a// nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues,”— 
“them that dwell on the earth, every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people.” She read, in the pure light of heaven, 
with the clear eye of faith, while her heart of love grew warm, 
and the elastic pinions of anticipating hope expanded for a 
heaven-ward flight, she read those simple words of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, —“ As in Adam ail die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” By these she was absolutely assured 
that all mankind are one:—one in origin, one in nature, one in 
destiny; although disunited for a while by sin, which has 
assimilated one portion of our race,—the Australian and the 
Bushman-Hottentot, to the orang and the chimpantzi; while 
even those who have been most exalted, betray that fierce 
independence, and that scornful glance, which stamp the Grecian 
face with the earthly mark of Paganism. 

Then she felt the secret inward stirring of her vast regenerating 
powers: and while she is well content that a mere inductive 
philosophy shall refute its own objections, and, like certain of 
the inferior animals, shelter its offspring, in the hour of danger, 
by swallowing them; she acknowledges in every human being a 
“ neighbour,” and stands prepared to receive him as a “brother.” 
While she leaves feeble science to retrace her steps, or—if 
science is wise,—to bend them, with the Eastern Magi, towards 
the cradle of the Son of Man; she herself labours on in the 
divine work of re-uniting and re-constituting mankind in that 
Image in which “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but 
Curist is all and in all.” 
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Ir is an old saying, that one-half of the world are ignorant what is 
done by the other half. The delicate beauty knows nothing (but 
for Mr. Paget) of the half-starved sempstress who labours in her 
service. ‘The customers of Sheffield, or Manchester, know nothing 
of the amount of human misery which fills those gloomy ergastula. 
We ourselves are ignorant respecting the manner of life of those 
ingenious cooperators, through whose assistance our present thoughts 
are to find their way to the minds of our readers. As we sit at the 
window of our lonely study, looking forth upon the freshness of 
reopening Spring,—on the lofty mountain ridge, which closes our 
solitary valley,—on the streamlet, which, issuing from its highest gorge, 
shows itself in occasional glimpses, till it subsides at last into the 
ample lake which lies before us,—we are as ignorant of the close 
and stifling receptacles where our words will be transferred from 
our own careless autograph to the dignity of a printed memorial, as 
we are of the possible corruptions which the waters of our favourite 
stream may have to encounter, before they get quit of the town 
which lies beneath us, and attain their final resting-place in the 
boundless deep. 

These circumstances impress value upon any work, however 
trivial, which reveals to us the secret life of our companions in this 
world of sorrow. Homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto. 
But much more is this applicable to revelations respecting what 
touches us most nearly, and most closely borders upon our own 
path. On this ground it is, then, that Mrs. Ellis’s volumes have 
excited ourattention. Though possessing little interest as narratives, 
they exhibit a phase of human society with which we are but 
slightly acquainted. An advertisement at the conclusion of the first 
volume, included within the limit of the gilded leaves, which we owe 
either to Mrs. Ellis’s taste, or to that of her publishers, assures us 
that ‘ the scenes and characters are, it is believed, portraits.” The 
Autobiography of a Dissenting Minister, with all its strong internal 
marks of credibility, is of disputed authenticity ; but in these volumes, 
we have a disclosure of ‘* Family Secrets” by a lady, who openly 
avows her situation and origin, and whose discrimination and 
fidelity are attested by the circle in which she moves. 

Mrs. Ellis, formerly Miss Stickney, the daughter of a Quaker, and 
wife of a Dissenting teacher, cannot be unacquainted with the life 
and manners of a large and important portion of the community 
Though not possessing the wit of Hannah More, nor the truthfulness 
of Sarah Austin, she is the accredited authoress of her party. The 
exhortations to wives and widows, to daughters and mothers, chase 
one another, in rapid succession, through the advertising pages of 
every Dissenting magazine. Though she is likely to know little, 
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therefore, of that larger and more liberal portion of Society, to 
which her connexions would not introduce her, yet for “ Life 
among the Dissenters,” she must be considered as the standard 
authority. 

The tale she unfolds, we regret to say, is singularly painful, 
Such an amount of gross coarseness, and unredeemed brutality, such 
total want of refinement, such lack of contro] over the lower portions 
of our animal nature, we were altogether unprepared to expect. 
That this should be the mode of life among those whose alienation 
from Christ's Church we were wont, indeed, to deplore, but to 
whom we gave credit for a certain average decency of conduct, is a 
most painful surprise to us. Yet how can we meet the evidence of 
a witness whose opportunity of judging has been so abundant? As 
new ourselves to the circle in which Mrs. Ellis has moved, as she is 
to the mode of life among Church-people, surprise and commise- 
ration are the only arguments which we can oppose to her positive 
testimony to the ‘ Family Secrets” of her associates. The matter 
comes upon us as much by surprise as the confession of the Thuggs 
upon those who had been living for years in unconscious proximity 
with this band of murderers; but as it was justly asked from whom 
but a Thugg could you derive such disclosures, so we must fairly 
confess that Mrs. Ellis is a better witness than any Churchman can 
pretend to be, of what passes in the domicile of a Quaker, or round 
the fireside of a teacher of Dissent. 

The painful confessions, then, to which we proceed to introduce 
our readers, and which our authoress, somewhat in the manner of the 
celebrated Genevese, states herself to make ‘‘as a duty,” reveal the 
humiliating fact of an universal prevalence of the crime of drunkenness 
throughout the families of which Mrs. Ellis can speak from personal 
knowledge. Nor is the vice confined to one age or sex. Young 
and old, wives and virgins, farmers and apothecaries, all are tainted 
with this damning sin. The only cure for the Dissenting world 
lies in Total Abstinence; we had vainly fancied that it was only for 
the brutalized and ignorant Paddy that such a remedy was 
needed, but it seems that the Dissenting circles in our borough 
towns, and the respectable families of what Mrs. Ellis calls “ Minis- 
ters of the Gospel,” would afford as large a field for the exertions of 
Father Mathew. The opinion which this lady entertains of those 
among whom she moves, our limited acquaintance with the parties 
does not enable us to controvert. We observe, indeed, that she 
occasionally assigns her characters to other classes, and that her 
language is applicable to a wider sphere. This may result from 
her natural unacquaintance with those ranks which are removed from 
her own observation, or it may be designed to render her advice 
more palatable to her immediate connexions. In the first case, it 
will be a real gratification to a person of her benevolent mind, to be 
assured that, though faithfully derived, no doubt, from her own 
associates, the pictures she has drawn are as inapplicable to any 
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other class of the community, as the advice which she has derived 
from them is superfluous. But we rather incline to give our 
authoress credit for greater penetration. We believe her to be fully 
aware of what must strike every one else, that her historical pieces, 
like those of other painters, must be peopled with such characters as 
she meets in the intercourse of life. The poor madman who main- 
tained that his table was furnished with a variety of sumptuous 
dishes, could not help whispering that, some how or another, they all 
had a villainous twang of water-gruel; and though Mrs. Ellis occa- 
sionally travesties her friends in the costume of Knights and Ladies, 
of Curates and Rectors; yet since we are assured that all are 
portraits, we know well enough that everything must at bottom be 
of home composition,—that we must in reality be conversant only 
with the expectants of the silent meeting, or the frequenters of the 
Tabernacle. And no doubt it is considerate in this lady, while 
revealing their ‘‘ Family Secrets,” to disguise a little the parties she 
exposes; for though she tells us, in her preface, that she does it 
for their good ; yet, like an experienced instructress, she wields the 
rod ina manner which those whom she undertakes to instruct will 
find more salutary than agreeable. It is only the extent of the evil 
which can justify her proceedings. And wherever such manners are 
to be found as she sets before us, their exposure is no doubt a duty. 
That our readers then may understand in detail the notions of life, 
which this lady has gained from her accurate observation of one 
portion of mankind, we will cite a description of a scene, illustrative 
of the dangers of dining out, adding only, that a grave sort of female 
Mentor, a Ulysses in petticoats, by whom Mrs. Ellis manifestly 
means to describe herself, tells us, that the occurrence was “ not 
worthy of a thought, still less of a tear; that such things were per- 
petually occurring, and that when gentlemen dined together, they 
must of necessity occur.”—Vol. i. p. 18. 

Mr. Bond, a respectable person of the middle class, gives a party 
to some friends of his own sex. His young wife waits long in 
the drawing-room. At length the gentlemen begin to appear. 
The first is a philosopher, of whom nothing special is related. 


“The next outlet from the dining-room was of a very different description. 
It was a complete explosion. Amongst the screams of the maid-servants, the 
laughter of the footmen, and the derangement of all the furniture in the hall, 
in shot the little gentleman, the terror of all nervous ladies, the delight of all 
stable-boys and grooms. 

_ “The sister of Mrs. Bond was a sweet-looking girl of sixteen ; gentle and 
timid as a young dove, she was exactly the kind of subject the little gentleman 
was wont to choose for his boisterous and absurd attentions. 

_“ Eleanor [Mrs. Bond] looked on with astonishment equalled only by her in- 
dignation. ‘The maternal feelings of an elder sister rose in her heart, and 
glowed upon her cheeks, as she saw the poor girl struggling, almost in tears, 
beneath his familiarand insulting treatment. One of her attempts to escape had 
rent her white muslin frock from the top to the bottom, and her liair, which 
she usually wore arranged around her brow with classic order, was torn from 
its bandage, and lay loose and flowing upon her neck.” 

NO. XLI.—N. 8. 46 
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Mrs. Bond, to whom, like ourselves, this was a new view of life, 


remonstrates ; but 

“The little gentleman, not in the slightest degree daunted by her 
authoritative manner, let go his former prize, and, seizing both her hands, 
compelled her to perform various rapid evolutions round the drawing-room; 
during which, notwithstanding the giddiness of her brain, and the agony of her 
vexation, Eleanor retained the power of perceiving that, through the partial 
opening of the door, the footmen and servant-maids were peeping and 
giggling,” &c.—P. 17. 

All this, we repeat it, seems as strange to us as it could do to 
Mrs. Bond; as unlike anything which passes among persons with 
whom Church-people of any rank in life are accustomed to associate. 
We sometimes hear it imputed to those of our religious creed that 
they are too exclusive; but if this be the average manners to which a 
more enlarged view of life would introduce us, we can only assert 
our ignorance to be bliss. However, we cannot dispute Mrs. Ellis’s 
veracity : she draws portraits, as she assures us, from the life: ‘ every 
man,” as Gibbon reminds us, “ expresses himself in. the dialect the 
most congenial to his temper and inclination, the most familiar to 
the company in which he has lived, and to the authors with whom he 
is conversant.” And when we find this lady exhibiting the same 
truth in a dozen different stories, producing as many respectable men 
and accomplished women whose health is destroyed, and their charac- 
ter blasted, by their excess in drink; when she sets forth this as a 
just picture of that portion of English life with which she is acquainted, 
we cannot deny, remembering that fiction is more philosophical than 
history, that it exhibits the results of a more ample induction, and a 
more comprehensive outline of the state of manners, than others could 
give, and that the circle which gave birth to Miss Stickney, and is 
illustrated by the pen of Mrs. Ellis,—the Quaker-Methodistical 
intercourse of England,—is in grievous want of social reform. 

But we must not be so unfair to our valued guide as to overlook 
her account of that which no one probably of our readers has wit- 
nessed, the fire-side of ‘the Minister.” But here we must take leave 
to find fault with Mrs. Ellis for some sly strokes of literary 
quackery. The volumes before us are manifestly got up with the 
hope of their being foisted into a circle very different from that from 
which they were drawn. If any books ever thoroughly eschewed the 
simple drab of Miss Stickney’s ancestors it is the ones before us. 
The sides flowered, carved, and ornamented, the backs and leaves 
“‘ besmeared with gold,” are so overdone as to make us think at once 
of the overdressiness of a wet-Quaker. No doubt it was hoped that 
these volumes might be smuggled into the circulating library or the 
boudoir with “ Pelham,” or the “ Recollections of a Chaperone.” Now, 
it would have been fatal to this hope, if the Rev. Joseph Middleton had 
been set forth as the mere oracle of a Meeting-house. There are 
still elderly ladies enough who stick to the Church notwithstanding 
their terror of Dr. Pusey; and “Family Secrets” might have run 
the chance of being excluded as a downright dissenting publication. 
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Besides, had the Rev. Joseph Middleton been depicted with any 
explicitness, while one band of sectaries would have been pleased, fifty 
would have been dissatisfied ; the Independent would not have cared 
for what befel the Anabaptist, nor would the Methodist have mourned 
over the fortunes of the Presbyterian. This danger Mrs. Ellis has 
evaded with characteristic, we were going to say with hereditary, ad- 
dress. “‘ The Rev. Joseph Middleton” was “ the respected and worthy 
minister of a religion whose principles of order, peace, and harmony, 
were exemplified by his whole household.” ‘Truly our authoress is 
not deficient in the adroitness of her race. We might as well solve 
the old question, “ given the height of the mast, and the length of 
the Captain’s nose, to find his name.” ‘The description is true of 
the religion of Smith the Mormonite, whose principles are as dis- 
cordant as his household ; and to most systems, from that of Nauvoo 
to that of Anabaptism, would it equally adapt itself. 

This is but a specimen of that spirit of puffing which is grievously 
apparent in the writings of our authoress. Her volumes are prefaced 
by an advertisement of Mrs. Ellis’s ‘‘Juvenile Scrap-book, the only 
annual for young people;” and we cannot help supposing that the 
unusual omission of any date on the title-page is intended to keep 
Family Secrets fresh for two or three years, that it may be a sort 
of exaggerated annual for more than a single season. We have 
heard great disappointment expressed by an agricultural friend who 
had been led by a flattering advertisement to make trial of a “‘ gigantic 
Stickney clover,” and we anticipate as much dissatisfaction if the gay 
outside of these volumes should induce any persons, except the student 
of Dissenting life, to open them either for instruction or amusement. 

But our present object is with the family of “the Minister.” We 
are not going to weary our readers with the tale; but the picture 
which accompanies it is sufficiently instructive. The family circle is 
gathered round a gentleman to the clerical neatness of whose attire 
the artist does full justice. ‘To judge by their portraits, nothing can 
be more punctilious in this respect than our “dear Dissenting 
Brethren ;” the elegance of their neckcloths, the propriety and glossi- 
ness of their black clothes, are perfectly bewitching. But we must 
draw attention to the table which stands at the ‘‘ Minister’s” right hand. 
It supports a large book, probably a family Bible, flanked by such a 
set of cruets as our readers may have seen employed at any small inn 
which is resorted to for the purchase of brandy and water. From 
this “the Minister” has replenished his glass, which a little boy who 
stands before him is watching with deep interest ; while the residuum 
of a formidable tumbler, which is in his wife’s hands, is to be enjoyed 
by another child who is seated on her lap. This, then, it seems, is 
Dissenting life! Sure we are that it was in no Parsonage-house that 
this domestic group was depicted. Nor can we wonder if this family 
grew up such determined topers as Mrs. Ellis’s experience of life in- 
forms her that-all persons will be, sooner or later, who are not 
Teetotallers, 
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We really have not patience to argue scriously, as we had at one 
time designed to do, with the authoress of these absurd volumes, 
But, like other unscriptural delusions, her extravagant notions are 
fraught with mischief to society. ‘Though we can give her credit for 
having lived in a low and coarse school, yet no doubt the faults of 
her associates must be exaggerated by her pen. She seems totally 
ignorant that there is such a thing as the Christian duty of tempe- 
rance ;—she forgets that any other creature of God may be as much 
abused as strong drink ;—she falls into the Gnostic heresy, of denying 
the abstract lawfulness of what God has created ;—she forgets the 
example of our Lord, and mistakes that of the Apostles. S. Paul's 
willingness to abstain from meat respected a particular superstition 
which he wished to cure, and did not deny the lawfulness of God’s 
creatures. Yet were Total Abstinence a duty now, why was it not 
the same in the days of the Apostles? The early Christians might be, 
indeed, and no doubt were, superior in all points to the associates 
of Mrs. Ellis; but even at that day there were low and dissipated 
classes in the heathen world, whom she can hardly think so much 
better than the friends whose “family secrets” she has published. Why 
did not S. Paul reclaim them by taking the pledge? Why does he 
expressly charge Timothy to act in a contrary manner? Was his 
inspired wisdom inferior to the attainments of modern experience ? 
Had he looked less closely into the nature of men in this state ? 
Was he less conversant with the secrets of the world to come ? 

We heartily hope that none of our fair readers will be beguiled by 
the taking title of any works of this authoress into giving her a mo- 
ment’s attention. She may, for aught we know, give a fair estimate 
of Dissenting nature, and guard her sister sectaries against their 
besetting sins ; but for the daughters of the Church, who are conscious 
that their temptations are not to drunkenness, to whom the sipping 
of brandy and water is no usual employment when their children 
assemble before the evening fire, whose homes are not outraged by such 
scenes as we have quoted,—let them not defile their minds, nor lower 
their tastes, by the admission of any such humiliating associations. 
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In a late article we opened the question of English Preaching, 
—the question which, strange to say, is by no means a settled 
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one amongst us, how best to - We treated it as one to 
which the English Priesthood is far, as a body, from affording 
that practical reply which one could wish; we obviously indi- 
cated our opinion that as a body the accomplishment of Preaching 
is one which they are far from possessing. We are glad to see 
our opinion confirmed by a brilliant writer in the “ Foreign and 
Colonial Review,” who qualifies a favourable and sanguine 
judgment of our religious condition by mentioning the art of 
Preaching as one which still remains to be learned by us. 

Some of our friends may, perhaps, censure us for bestowing 
two articles on what they deem a very subordinate institution of 
the Church, and one mischievously overrated by the popular 
religionists of the day. That it is so we are far from denying ; 
but we are sure that it is easy equally to underrate it, and we 
think that we have observed such a tendency amongst those who 
have set their face against Puritan sentiment and practice ; 
albeit from their school have come forth some of the most 
splendid exceptions to the mediocre character of modern English 
preaching. Our readers, doubtless, remember the following 
passage in “ Mr. Froude’s Remains.” 


“Next, the Tracts talk a great deal about the Clergy ‘teaching authorita- 
tively.’ Do you think that, on any fair principles of interpretation, the texts 
which claim authority for the teaching of ee ay persons, and those in 
immediate communication with them, can be applied to the teaching of those 
who have no access to any source of information which is not equally open to 
all mankind? Surely no teaching now-a-days is authoritative in the sense in 
which the Apostles’ was, except that of the Bible; nor any in the sense 
in which Timothy’s was except that of primitive tradition. To find a sense in 
which the teaching of the modern clergy is authoritative, I confess baffles me. 
Do you mean that if his lordship of , taught one way, and Pascal or 
Robert Nelson another, the former would be entitled to most consideration ? 
Or do you only give the preference to ordained persons, ceteris paribus? The 
former assertion would be startling, the latter does not come to much.”— 
Vol. i. p. 403, 

“ Preaching and reading the Scriptures is what a layman can do as well as 
aclergyman. And it is no wonder the people should forget the difference 
between ordained and unordained persons, those who are ordained do 
nothing for them, but what they could have done just as well without Ordi- 
nation.” —Jbid. p. 372, 


Of course these, being said in a letter to a friend, cannot be 
viewed as more than the writer’s first impression of the case; 
and had Mr. Froude considered the ground which we now mean 
to go hastily over, we dare say he would have greatly modified, 
if not altered that opinion. 

We affirm, then, that this disparagement of Preaching is 
adverse to the sentiment of the whole Catholic Church. Although 
we are in the habit of laughing at that popular interpretation, 
which, whenever it encounters the words Preach or Preaching in 
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the New Testament, understands by them the public delivery of 
sermons; though we admit that nothing can be more ludicrous 
than such a notion of St. Paul’s meaning when he speaks of 
“the foolishness of Preaching,” yet we do think, on the other 
hand, that the Puritan doctrine on this subject was far from so 
indefensible as Hooker and the contemporary Church writers 
imagined, and that, in fact, it was an exaggeration and distortion, 
instead of an abandonment of Primitive sentiment. Their doc- 
trine, as is well known, was—that a peculiar Virtue resides in 
the Publicly uttered Word, over and above what that Word pos- 
sesses if communicated in any other way. This doctrine is 
embodied in the Westminster Catechism as follows: “The 
Spirit of God maketh the reading, but especially the Preaching of 
the Word an effectual means, &c.” To what extent this 
doctrine was pushed, and with what figures illustrated, may be 
seen from Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. b. v. especially as illustrated by 
Mr. Keble’s notes. 

That all this, however free from what was commonly termed 
Popery, was but the substitution of one form of Carnality and 
Superstition for another may safely be conceded. To consider 
its glorious incompatibility with the Bibliolatry of modern 
Puritanism would be highly interesting, but at present would 
lead us too far from the question before us. Hooker’s replies 
seem to us, we own, anything but satisfactory. He flies off to 
the other extreme, and seems to consider the sermon as having 
no other merit or value than what the zit, i.e. intellect, of the 
Preacher can give it. Mr. Froude’s estimate seemed no higher 
at the time he wrote the letters from which we have quoted; 
indeed, he seemed disinclined to rank Preaching among the 
peculiar prerogatives conferred by ordination—an error, surely, 
if the Catholic Church be right. 

The Church, as the earthly Representative and Manifestation 
of her Divine Head, must exercise His three especial functions 
of Prophet, Priest, and King. In fulfilment of the first named, 
she has ever recognised a peculiar authoritative ministration of 
the Word, each several application of which forms the especially 
appointed portion of the souls to whom it is legitimately made. 
Doubtless such ministration is not confined to the preaching of 
sermons; doubtless the ordinance of Catechising is one, and not 
the least important, of its branches; doubtless, too, the private 
instructions of a Priest to a single member of his flock ought to 
fall under its range, and to partake of its character. But 
notwithstanding all this, there seems to have been from the 
beginning a highest and most dignified form of it designed for 
the faithful in common, which was therefore public, and looked 
on as, in its way, liturgic. Such an ordinance was, doubtless, 
bequeathed to us from the Synagogue; and our Lord’s use of it 
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in the most solemn Ritual He ever observed, that during which 
He instituted the blessed Eucharist, may well warrant the high 
value and especial dignity which the Church has ever assigned to 
it. St. Paul, too, (Acts xx. 7,) seems to have accompanied the 
Lord’s Supper with it; and his remarkable words, (Rom. xvi. 16,) 
according to their most generally received interpretation, invest 
it with a liturgic aspect. Justin Martyr testifies to the 
Eucharist having been, in his days, accompanied by a sermon, 
and that delivered by one of the Priesthood. The Apostolical 
Constitutions consider preaching as one of the especial func- 
tions of the Priesthood; as does the Council of Ancyra, an 
authority of about the same date, which reckons it amorg the 
marked features of the Sacred Liturgy, forbidding the Presbyter 
who, having been, in certain more excusable circumstances, 
betrayed into Sacrificing, might on his repentance be restored to 
his former rank, to consecrate the Eucharist, to preach or dis- 
charge any other part of the Divine offices. ‘The same thing is 
attested by those ancient definitions of the Ministerial Grades, 
which stated the office of the Presbyter thus: “ Sacerdotem 
oportet offerre, et benedicere, et bene preesse, pradicare, et 
baptizare.” Vide Martene de Ritibus, I. viii. 11. 

These considerations may, perhaps, suffice to show that if the 
religionists of the day attach an exaggerated value to preaching, 
other parties may easily underrate it, and that in so doing they 
run counter to Catholic sentiment, the Church having ever 
ranked the public ministration of God’s holy Word among the 
high and distinctive powers which are conveyed to her Priest- 
hood by their Apostolical ordination. 

And, if Mr. Froude’s difficulty be alleged, that while nearly 
all parties would, on their first impressions, except against the 
proposition that every man may administer Sacraments, no one 
can see anything in the composition or delivery of a Sermon 
which, with reference to the power of doing either, seems to 
require an especial ordination; and that, except as matter of 
discipline and obedience, no man of Catholic sentiment could by 
possibility attach the same value to the sentence of certain cites | 
Bishops and the opinion of Robert Nelson; we are furnishe 
with a ready answer in the Post-Communion Collect of our own 
Service for the Ordering of Priests. The Bishop there prays 
in the following terms:—‘ Most merciful Father, we beseech 
Thee to send upon these Thy servants Thy heavenly blessing : 
that they. may be clothed with righteousness, and that Thy 
Word spoken by their mouths may have such success, that it 
may never be spoken in vain. Grant, also, that we may have 
grace to hear and receive what they shall deliver out of Thy 
most holy Word, or agreeable to the same, as the means of our 
Salvation, &c.” This is the gracious peculiarity of the Word 
rightly spoken by God’s commissioned ambassador, that it is 
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spoken by appointment; that it shares in the great ministerial 
Charter, “Lo, I am with you always ;” that we are to value it, 
not merely for its intrinsic Truth, Solemnity, or Comfort, but as 
the especially designed provision for the wants of our souls at 
the time and on the occasion when we legitimately hear it. 
This consideration makes it easy to understand why an especial 
charisma conveyed by ordination should be requisite for the 
ministry of it; for, while we see no presumption in a man’s 
expecting the grace of his orders, rightly cherished and used, to 
give him a more accurate and penetrating insight into Divine 
things than he could otherwise have had; it is obvious that the 
selection of particular portions, the right division, of the Word 
of Truth, the especial aspects under which, on each especial 
occasion, it is to be presented, and the estimate of the spiritual 
wants around us involved in all this, are matters on which he 
must need continual guidance; in which it is most comforting 
to be told that they whose duties impose such need, have an 
especial ordination to which they can look as insuring its supply, 
and that the knowledge of this by themselves and their flocks, 
gives a totally different character to their ministerial words 
from that possessed by the discussions or persuasions of un- 
ordained men, however accurate, or however forcible, these latter 
may be. 

Nor can the cases of Origen and others, who were allowed to 
preach while laymen, be fairly alleged against what we have 
been laying down. For they were but exceptions that in a very 
marked way proved the rule, the objections raised, and the 
answers given to such practice, attesting what that rule really 
was. In fact, that a layman has preached by permission, is a 
fact in no way perplexing to the Catholic thinker, who recognises 
in Baptism the root of all spiritual prerogative whatsoever—the 
general capacity of all that every other ordinance can specially 
confer,—the lay priesthood which Tertullian and others after 
him have considered to hold in solution all other grades and 
developments of Priesthood. And whether they have been 
right or wrong in thinking this, no orthodox man will deny that 
such Lay Priesthood is a reality, and that it is conferred in 
Baptism ; no thinking man will fail to see that the Church has 
never yet measured or limited the developments whereof it may 
be susceptible; and that if even the administration of Baptism 
has been thought, and by large branches of the Church ruled, to 
come within its range, much more may that of Preaching, 
which, whatever be the authority that it implies in the adminis- 
trator, from its nature can give rise to no questions of validity, 
no questions of whether iteration be or be not necessary, as 
regards the receiver—an ordinance which on no one occasion 
has any directly judicial effects, such as follow Baptism, Absolu- 
tion, Confirmation, or Orders. Consequently, no one would 
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think of blaming such conduct as that of Frumentius in 
Ethiopia; no one would doubt a lay Christian’s right to preach 
Christ to the Heathen, in the absence of any ordained ambassador 
to them; nor would any one feel such authority, so exercised, as 
at all interfering with the ordinary sacerdotal character of 
preaching. There is all the difference in the world between a 
gifted man being allowed to speak seasonable words on some one 
occasion or more, and a standing authority to speak, so as to be 
entitled to claim obedient attention for all that one says in 
virtue of such authority. 

If, then, Preaching be an ordinance of such ancient and 
inherent dignity, it seems needless to contend for the necessity 
of administering it as well as we can. Independently of the 
considerations that we have been urging, an earnest man will 
always seek to do well whatever he has to do at all, and as a 
fact our “working clergy” have nearly all got to preach at 
least one Sermon every week. But if the right exercise of this 
institution be one of the objects, and the requisite power one of 
the gifts, of Apostolical Ordination, then, beyond question, there 
is a still higher necessity for bestowing on it all the attention 
and energy of which we are capable. In our last article we 
considered mainly the tone of authority and dogmatic teaching 
with which the preacher ought to arm himself—our argu- 
ments for which are reinforced by the ground that we have now 
taken; but, at present, we propose looking at the subject mainly 
in its literary aspect. 

Doubtless, no man ought to demand that each Sermon he hears 
should afford him literary gratification; and, doubtless, a Sermon 
may answer all the requisite conditions of excellence in its kind 
with but a small amount of literary pretension. Nevertheless, 
we think the average of intellect put forth in the Sermons of 
the day rather humbling. There are men set apart, among other 
duties, to speak magisterially on certain subjects, with every 
possible advantage of position, every inclination on the part of 
those around them to be respectful listeners. The subjects are 
at once the most awful and the most universally concerning ; 
the authority with which they are treated the most commanding 
known on earth. Now, as we have already hinted, we do not 
demand that Preachers generally should be great orators,—we 
even think that on the whole they are better otherwise. Neither 
do we insist on their separate compositions having separate 
literary value. But we conceive that we have a right to expect 
that they should in no case whatever be weak. Our Judges can- 
not be possessed of equal intellectual power; nobody pretends 
to say that all their decisions are of the same stamp as a 
Stowell’s or a Lyndhurst’s; yet we fancy that in giving judg- 
ment they one and all speak tolerably to the purpose, that their 
words are reasonably charged with meaning, that they are seldom 
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weak. So we fancy of commercial arbitrators, and so of business 
letters of any sort. Throughout English society, the various 
classes and professions do their respective parts very creditably, 
with the exception, perhaps, of country justices, and certainly of 
senators and preachers. With the faults, however, of justices 
and senators we have nothing to do at present, nor, however 
gladly we should perceive their amendment, can we think them 
so much to be deplored as those of the clergy. But it is matter 
of serious regret, that, amid the thousands of Sermons delivered 
every week from the pulpits of our Church, so very small a 
proportion should rise above mediocrity: so very many, pro- 
nounced, too, by sensible and strong-minded men, should be 
wretchedly weak; while another large proportion should be rife 
with vulgarity and offensive qualities; and of the remainder so 
few comparatively should be characterised by any air of reality, 
anything like definite drift or purpose, anything like practical 
approach to the idea of the institution. Now, how is this to be 
mended? Everybody knows the remedy urged in the Specta- 
tor, which has been largely adopted among us, that of preaching 
other people’s Sermons; availing oneself, as the phrase is, of the 
composition of a judicious divine. Without utterly condemning 
and railing at this practice, as do our dissenting neighbours, 
we think it liable to serious objection, and on the whole rej oi 
to learn that the young clergy are taking pains to write their 
own Sermons. For if they copy, their choice must be from 
our standard or our mediocre Sermons. If the former be chosen, 
their literary merit will demand that the theft be acknow- 
ledged, which, as matters are, would be far from expedient: if the 
latter, the people will be used unfairly, who have, we think, a 
right to demand that they shall not be served with mediocrity 
on system, and who would, any how, prefer the preacher’s own 
mediocrity to another man’s; to say nothing of the fact that 
those who have been weak enough to publish Sermons of little 
literary value, have seldom been good divines; so that the people 
who listen, if listen they do, to their lucubrations at second- 
hand, are served with sorry doctrine. Again, the copyist can 
scarcely Le exercising the solemn duty to which he was ordained 
of ‘rightly dividing the Word of Truth,” administering it to 
his hearers in such parts and proportions as are dictated by his 
knowledge of their special situation and needs. At least, if he 
succeeds in adapting other men’s writing to this, he performs a 
task much more difficult than would be involved in a similar 
exercise of ineditation and judgment employed on the same 
subject, and aided, it may be, from the same sources, but issuing 
in words of his own; and is, therefore, chargeable with a waste 
of time and strength. The changes, too, which take place on 
language render it scarcely possible that the style of one age 
should be fit for the pulpit in another, where beyond all other 
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places and occasions, it behoves us that our words should not 
be abstract, but living and real, free from technicality, and 
charged each with its own distinct and well-known meaning. 
Any how, the fact that our parishioners believe them to be our 
own, and that we could not safely undeceive them if it were 
otherwise, must always constitute a very serious objection to 
the use of another man’s Sermons. 

And further, if, as we have urged, the Power of Preaching 
be one of our ordination Graces, it surely behoves those who 
have received it to show their faith in its reality, by sedulously 
cultivating it. Such ought not to distrust their capability in this 
respect. ‘Though they may rank themselves low in the intel- 
lectual scale, though they may attach no literary value to their 
Sermons, they ought by no means to doubt that, in virtue of 
God’s appointment, those Sermons can be made most efficacious 
to those who hear them. ‘They may be no orators (how very 
few of any order ever can be!), and they may have taken no 
pains to become rhetoricians, whose art—a poor substitute for 
oratory anywhere—is an offensive one in the pulpit; but, for 
all that, they can take care that their words be living and true 
ones, instinct with the Holy Ghost and with power. There is 
nothing in the preacher’s art, difficult in one point of view as is 
its discharge anywhere, which need be beyond the reach of any 
man who is fit for the priestly office at all. His great aim must 
be to see that he have something to say,—that he be furnished 
with a real adequate meaning for his words, and then that his 
words be as far as possible faithful and exact representatives of 
that meaning ;—in a word, he must desire and strive to be real. 
In doing this, doubtless, are involved much labour, much medi- 
tation, much scrutiny of Scripture, much general acquaintance 
with the voice and sentiment, the Common Law of the Church, 
much knowledge of the daily life, the governing thoughts, the 
habitual persuasions of his flock; above all, much acquaintance 
with the intimate recesses of that human heart which is his as 
well as theirs, and is naturally the same in all essentials in him 
asin them. Doubtless, the doing all this is no easy burden or 
light yoke; but a burden and a yoke, notwithstanding, which 
the man on whom rest the vows of a Priest has no right to 
decline. And we are quite sure that the effect of regarding the 
personal composition of Sermons as one of the duties imposed 
by that vow, would be most salutary on the whole body of the 
clergy ; that their efforts at discharging that duty conscien- 
tiously on which, taking them as they now are, we have good 
warrant for counting, would lead to their cultivating habits of 
closer prayer, and more earnest scrutiny of Scripture, than 
characterise them at present; that without adding to their 
merely literary ambition, nay, by dint of calming and tempering 
their whole estimate of themselves and their circumstances, in 
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many instances greatly abating it, such efforts would issue in 
their becoming better practical theologians, fitter to impart the 
right portion of the Word at the right season, more qualified 
to advise in difficult cases, abler to guide precarious tendencies, 
and rightly to develope the religious zeal and inquiry with which 
they may come into contact, and for the right issue of which, 
as far as in them lies, they must hold themselves responsible. 
No man can fairly say that the English clergy are as yet ade- 
quate to their position in these respects: when we consider how 
few of them are qualified to catechise in any powerful or in- 
structive way, we see how far off they are from the character of 
the “ faithful and wise steward,” who is able to give the Lord's 
household “ their portion of meat in due season.” 

But the efforts and the use of human means required for this 
are no light matter. ‘There never was a greater mistake than 
to suppose that we may bestow little pains on that which is to 
aim at no literary excellence, and to be addressed to the plain 
and the uneducated. The late Mr. Rose, in his admirable work 
on “the Commission and Consequent Duties of the Clergy,” 
has some judicious observations on this subject, bearing, perhaps, 
on the literary, but certainly, also on the practical, aspect of the 
question, from which we now extract what follows, being a note 
on a remark of the present Bishop of Chester. 

“There are some very excellent and sensible remarks on the style of 
Parochial preaching, in Mr. Sumner’s work, called ‘ Apostolical Preaching,’ 
p- 9, 5th edit. But Mr. Sumner appears to me to make parochial preaching a 
much easier thing than it really is. In stating his opinion to that effect, he 
says that the preacher ‘ must descend from the high and lofty tone of language 
to which he is accustomed, to walk in the humble terms of Scripture; he 
must limit his rounded periods to the extent of vulgar comprehension ; he 
must abound in interrogations and addresses which the rules of composition 
condemn.’ This is poe true; but this very limitation of rounded periods, 
so that dulness shall not be mistaken for simplicity, appears to me to require 
great study and pains; and the interrogations and addresses, of which 
Mr. S. speaks, effective as they assuredly are, will become offensive and 
wearisome, when not regulated by a just taste and knowledge of the best 
models. Mr. Sumner would, I fear, think the assertion extravagant; but I am 
well convinced that the village preacher, of good sense, might be much bene- 
fited by the study of Demosthenes, or of any other of those great masters, who, 
to mighty eloquence, have added a profound knowledge of the human heart. 
South, after inculcating with great force the necessity of plain preaching, says, 
‘ Those two stand best by mutual support and communication ; elocution with- 
out wisdom being empty and irrational, and wisdom without elocution, barren 
and unprofitable.’—Sermons, vol. v. p. 465."—Commission and Consequent 
Duties of the Clergy, pp. 168, 169. 

The main point here considered seems to be style; and un- 
doubtedly, next to doctrine, to acute perception of states of 
heart, and to a command and skilful application of Scripture, 
come a mastery over words, a constant habit of regarding and 
using them as real phenomena of thought, instead of mere 
counters to be taken instead of it, a regard to their gered 
as seldom rightly excluded by any secondary meaning whic 
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may be annexed to them, and above all a facility in applying 
the laws of syntax, composition, and rhythm, to the common 
vocabulary of all orders. This last is the village preacher’s 
consummate art, and the one of all others most hardly 
attained; for in the present day, scarcely any educated man 
finds it difficult to mould his sentences into some sort of 
structure, provided he may avail himself of whatever abstract 
words and terms of art he may be master of; but enforce the 
exclusion of such, and his difficulties at once begin. On the 
other hand, if the sentences be not so moulded, no meaning can 
come clearly out; nay, it may be questionable whether any 
presents itself clearly to the speaker or the writer; for we need 
scarcely tell our readers that the laws of good composition are 
entirely grounded on the logical relations of the things to be 
expressed; and that by consequence their observance or neglect 
will be in proportion as those relations are felt and made 
distinct. 

This, then, must be constantly kept in mind by the Priest 
who would preach with effect on the common sense of his 
parishioners ; that whilst he must avoid all slovenliness of syntax, 
whilst he must compose carefully, his vocabulary must be that 
with which they are familiar. And when he has learned to 
observe both these conditions, he will find that few difficulties 
but moral ones stand in his way. Our readers may, perhaps, 
be aware of Horsley’s dictum, that so long as we do not trans- 
gress their vocabulary, we may lead the minds of the lower 
orders to the apprehension of any religious truth whatever 
wherein we have succeeded in interesting them; a dictum the 
soundness of which Heber declared to be attested by his own 
experience. 

But first to be master, and then to have ascertained the limits, 
of the common vocabulary, is no easy attainment. It is hardly 
to be gained, of course, without much intercourse with the lower 
orders; but such intercourse alone will seldom, if ever, be 
sufficient ; for no good whatever would be got by copying 
their talk. What we have been recommending is as far as 
possible from the adoption of vulgarisms. What we want is, 
that our words be lively with meaning, and the very essence of 
culgarisms is to have no meaning, or but indirectly to express 
one. ‘To those who have not narrowly watched the conversation 
of those around them, it may seem strange to talk of using 
words with real meaning as a comparative rarity; but a little 
reflective observation will convince us that it is only in propor- 
tion as men’s minds are freed from vulgarity that they do so. 
The poor are often less vulgar than the class immediately above 
them, and just as they are so, do they speak with distincter 
meaning. But the lower end of the middling classes is un- 
happily all but universally vulgar; and let any man mark the 
talk he hears in an omnibus or a short stage coach, in or near 
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London, and he will be astonished, not only at the small amount 
of significance that goes to a great many words, but at the 
singular want of relation between that significance and those 
words. It is not very long since we heard the following in 
such a situation as those to which we have referred. “ What I 
complain of him is, sir, that he has got a way with him, as if he 
thought you beneath him, and J, for one, don’t like that ; J don’t 
like that, sir. It may be acquired, I know nothing about that ; 
I wont say that it is not acquired, but J don’t like it.” Then 
da Capo, we were favoured again with the original statement, 
of hauteur in the party, the expression of aversion spoken 
of as something singular and idiosyncratic on the part of our 
friend, the hypothetical allowance that the hauteur might be 
acquired, and the aversion remaining notwithstanding, all in 
the same, or nearly the same, words as at first; and we see 
no reason to doubt that our fellow-traveller, if nothing has 
happened to him meanwhile, has since repeated the same sen- 
tence many hundred times. And let any one think over the 
vulgarisms which pain him, the trite self-complacent offensive 
phrases, for gestation, accouchement, lactation, death, money, 
success, and he will see that his dislike to them arises from 
their being perversions of words from their true meaning, 
and a mode of employing them by which they become mere 
counters. 

Mimicry of common talk, therefore, will not serve the purpose 
we have in view. The first and most essential condition of its 
attainment will be to have something distinct to say, and to be 
thoroughly in earnest about the saying of it. People seldom 
express themselves ill when they unite these two conditions. 
And next, simple as the object seems, it will be desirable, if 
possible, to become, what is far too uncommon, a good English 
scholar. We should have much greater hopes of a Preacher 
addressing us in a really simple style, if we knew that he was 
intimate, in addition to his English Bible and Prayer-Book, 
with Chaucer, Shakespere, and Bacon; that he had earnestly 
inspected the instrument of English speech on which they played 
so beautifully ; that he had traced its essential rules, and 
discerned its great principles as obeyed by them, than from 
any other intellectual or non-intellectual fact about him of 
which we might be apprised. Thus familiar with what Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus calls the common style, as distinguished 
from the austere and the ornate, which common style is always 
that of the greatest writers, and fulfilling the higher moral con- 
ditions of which we have spoken, we think he might address 
the most rustic audience, in language simpler, and therefore 
more real, than their own, and yet dignified withal, and such 
as can elevate them above the level of their ordinary thoughts 
and associations. 

But this last condition must be carefully attended to. . Beau- 
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tiful as are many things in the Parochial Sermons of Archdeacon 
Hare and his lamented brother, and excellent hints as they 
supply, we observe in them, with regret, the error of too 
much condescension. ‘This is a subject on which we have spoken 
our mind before now. We do not believe that the lower orders 
at all relish such condescension, which they are perfectly able 
to see through. They are prepared to expect greater dignity in 
the pulpit than anywhere else, and they ought to find it. The 
should not hear a word, or be presented with an image, whic 
can make other than solemn impressions. We believe that, 
apart from directly religious benefit, the Service and the Sermon 
are the common man’s literature, the instruments of refining and 
raising him; and therefore, we think that the Sermon should be 
like the Prayers, above, but not beyond him; simple, yet lofty 
as may be ; above all, must it be really in earnest, with no visible 
condescension to him, such as shall make him feel dealt with 
economically, such as shall make him feel that the Preacher is 
saying something very different to him from what he would say 
to people of his own condition. 

Let us now briefly consider some of the different types of 
preaching which are presented to us by those who have really 
excelled in the administration of this ordinance. 

Much as we might wish it, we must content ourselves with- 
out any specimens of Apostolical preaching; for we cannot 
regard the one or two addresses of SS. Peter and Paul, which 
are preserved in the Book of the Acts, as Sermons. ‘They 
are never addressed ad fideles, nor connected with the ritual of 
the Church. In the age immediately succeeding, although we 
doubt not that the preaching was most effective, it is equally 
lost to us, and probably possessed no element of literary 
endurance. In the third century it was probably — into 
more prominence in this respect. The rhetorical styles of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, so different from the writers who went 
before them, may, perhaps, argue a habit, either in themselves 
or those around them, of addressing large assemblies; and we 
know the estimation in which Origen was held in respect of his 
preaching, some of whose works, indeed, have been preserved 
to us in the form of Homilies. In the succeeding age the rise 
of Arianism, as is well known, was connected with the Sermons 
of its author; a circumstance which led to a prejudice against 
generally permitting Presbyters to preach. After this the 
ordinance breaks out upon us clearly and full, and runs down 
to ourselves in a continuous and copious literary stream. We 
need scarcely point to SS. Chrysostom and Augustine as 
the great preachers in the Eastern and Western Churches 
respectively, to whom we shall have occasion by and by to refer 
as the models of two different methods, between which, in pre- 
ference to all others, we think lies our choice. St. Bernard, the 
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great ornament of the middle ages, must be considered as very 
much in the same mould as Augustine, though with some im- 
portant points of diversity. 

The Reformation was, of course, the very age of preaching, 
and, beyond all doubt, much of it must have had great power at 
the time, though probably but little of it was possessed of 
literary value; and nearly all of it too occupied with particular 
engrossing topics to serve as models in the present day. The 
seventeenth century is usually appealed to as the age of English 
wealth in this kind; and undoubtedly the literary and theo- 
logical value of its homiletic remains can hardly be overrated. 
On their Sermons, the divines of those days expended all the 
energy and opulence of their full and mighty minds; and in 
those Sermons may be found nearly every beauty of which the 
English tongue is susceptible. Yet nobody, we think, would 
wish to hear, were he at all likely to hear, a man now-a-days 
preach at all like either Andrewes, Donne, Taylor, or Barrow, 
or any of their compeers. Not only would their pedantry be 
insufferable in our day, but the whole scholastic attitude into 
which they threw themselves is not only unsuitable to the mass 
of parishioners, but, except under peculiar circumstances, to the 
ordinance of Preaching altogether,—to its high real dignity, and 
its liturgic solemnity. It is incompatible with the dogmatic 
character which ought generally to characterise the sacerdotal 
ministration of God’s Holy Word. The only situations in 
which it is tolerable, and indeed frequently desirable, are the 
University Pulpits, Visitation Sermons, and other occasions 
when the Preacher is speaking, if not exclusively ad clerum, 
yet at least ad scholas, and moreover, must often say all that he 
has to say on one single occasion. Then, indeed, the Sermon may 
take the character of an Essay, and be a complete treatise on its 
subject. But the parochial Sermon, we think, need never aim at 
such literary completeness, as it will almost fulfil its ends better 
without it, and is any how debarred by its necessary limits from 
the general possibility of attaining it. And here, by the way, 
we may remark, on the unnatural and hurtful fetters which our 
clergy, especially in towns, think fit to impose on themselves in 
respect of time. There is a general sense of being bound to 
preach at least half an hour, and an almost as general sense of 
its being very injudicious materially to exceed that duration. 
A better and a surer way to produce, what is the great fault of 
English preaching, unreality, we can hardly imagine. From 
the moment a man either writes or speaks to fill time and not to 
illustrate a subject, he becomes a sham, and that which he says, 
is of no more inherent value than sounding brass. He says it, 
not because he has it to say, not because he is constrained to say 
it, not because it is the thing which those before him should 
have said to them, but to avoid a charge, no very ignominious 
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one, we think, of being briefer than his neighbours. But a man 
who feels his position will never, either in the pulpit or else- 
where, use words for any other purpose than to convey a 
meaning which they alone will convey as he wishes; and if our 
preachers would but cultivate this reality of end and aim, they 
would begin, we feel sure, to discover that their present limits 
are for the most part either too long or too short for a Sermon 
on one single subject; frequently too long if their intention be 
to present some one view, bring out some one thought, make 
some one main impression, or exhibit some one solemn truth; 
and nearly always too short, if they mean to deliver a complete 
essay, which shall handle every main feature, and answer every 
important question awakened by the subject. This latter can 
seldom be done much within the hour; a duration most unfitted 
for the length of the rest of our Morning Service, even without 
Communion; a circumstance the less to be regretted, in that, as 
we have already said, such an aim ought not to be that of the 
Parish Priest in general. The other, the exhibition of some one 
view, seems the safer and more eligible plan, except when 
circumstances render the exposition of Scripture practicable ; 
and for such exhibition, though we may sometimes require half- 
an-hour, we shall often find twenty minutes quite enough. The 
exuberant mind of Augustine could often be contented with 
much less. People seldom think how much can be said in 
twenty minutes. Given but weighty words on the part of the 
preacher, and an attentive mind on that of the hearer, what a 
body of thought, what rich reflection, what various illustration, 
what edifying and comforting truth may not pass from one to 
the other within that time! What an addition to every man’s 
responsibility,—what accession to the true believer's comfort, 
what enlargement of his views, what strengthening of his hold 
on Truth, may not be furnished within those limits! But, of 
course, more time may be requisite; nor have we any intention 
to prescribe the precise length in any case. All that we would 
enforce is, the uselessness and evil of saying a word more than 
one really has to say, for the sake of such a conventional point 
as filling up a certain space. 

_We rejoice to think that this exhibition of one prominent 
view seems to be the end aimed at by our most powerful 
a at present. It characterises the Sermons of Arnold, 

ewman, Maurice, Manning, and others, as well as the two 
volumes placed at the head of this article. In proportion to its 
prevalence, do we see the old-fashioned model, of formally 
dividing the subject, in great measure cast aside. Of course 
such formal division is sometimes requisite; and should be 
employed whenever the subject requires it. Only let the divi- 
sions be real divisions; which they cannot always, or generally, 
be, when the Preacher introduces them into every Sermon, ne 
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matter what its subject, or what the light wherein he means to 
view it. We havea dim recollection of once hearing Isaiah ly. 1, 
handled somewhat as follows:—The invitation of the text was 
announced, and undertaken to be treated as, 

Ist. A free invitation, 

2dly. A gracious invitation, 

3dly. An undeserved invitation, 

4thly. An invitation with which it is at once our bounden 
duty, and highest interest, at once to close. 

When sermons of this sort are printed, the heads are usually 
dignified with capitals, and the notion entertained of them is, that 
they are singularly clear; the fact being that this, their apparent 
clearness, is but a substitute for thought and matter, a mechanical 
trick, which can be learned hy a month’s practice, and, in many 
cases, instead of promoting, hindering the advance and order of 
Thought. When it is desirable, when the subject itself suggests 
or demands such formal division, it will be often advisable to 
devote a separate discourse to each head. People always forget 
the incapacity of average minds to carry away a number of 
Thoughts and Truths on any single occasion. ‘This it is which 
makes many excellent Sermons unsuitable, even after real sim- 
plicity of language has been attained. This, too, is nearly fatal 
to Leighton’s works as reading for the family services of the 
Sunday. We remember having recourse to some of them for that 
purpose, firmly relying on their freedom from technicality, or any 
serious difficulty; but it was in vain; too much ground, we dis- 
covered, was gone over for the attention of our servants,—a variety 
of matter was presented, too great for either their retentive, or 
even their receptive powers. We think some admirable guidance 
in the composition of this kind of Sermons, may be found in the 
Homilies of Augustine. Not that they are all of this kind ; for 
much of his Homiletic Remains, like those of Chrysostom, consist 
of exposition of Scripture; and at other times, he, as well as other 
fathers, wanders from one subject to another, following beautiful 
conceits, such as his first topic in no way led us to expect. 
This, in a different way, illustrates one of our points, that the 
Sermon is not required to be a complete Essay, a systematic 
treatise. But when he does develope one main thought, nothing 
can well be more simply impressive than his way of doing s0. 
And, be it carefully observed that, by his abstinence and reserve, 
by confining himself to the day’s work, by giving but “the 
portion of meat in due season,” he succeeded in conveying to his 
flock a far richer body of Truth, and awakening their minds to 
profounder thoughts, generally very subtle and remote ones, 
than have often passed from the pulpit since. 

Finally, the main body of Augustine’s Sermons is addressed, 
as we think, with us, the Morning Sermon ought always to be, 
ad fideles. We say the Morning Sermon; because that is part of 
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the Communion Office, being, along with the Epistle and 
Gospel, the administration of God’s Holy Word proper to that 
office. It should never, therefore, take a missionary character : 
it is altogether inconsistent to summon people to join in the 
prayers and other services, which have preceded the Sermon, 
and the moment that has commenced, to treat them as barely 
Christians, as having not yet come to Christ, as having not yet 
repented unto life. Our object should be to add to their know- 
ledge of Heavenly Truth, and to clear and strengthen their 
apprehensions of what they already know; not, indeed, to 
forget their conscience, but to appeal to it, as the conscience of 
believers, not of heathens. The Evening Discourse, when there 
is one, being no part of the Communion Office, or even of the 
ritual of the Church, may take a different character; and, 
provided there be no denial or forgetfulness of Baptismal benefit, 
we may then speak to the prodigal of returning, to the guilty of 
repenting, to the asleep of awaking, to the dead, of arising and 
receiving light and life. 

So much at present must suffice for the former of the two 
legitimate types of parish preaching, that wherein the preacher, 
laying aside the thought of literary completeness, tries to pre- 
sent and impress his flock with some one main feature of Truth. 
The latter—exposition of Scripture—would, if well done, be very 
valuable ; though circumstances do not always admit of it. The 
several Sundays of our Christian year have very often their own 
claims on our attention too imperative to be compatible with a 
protracted course of Sermons, at least in the morning.* Ex- 
position will be more practicable in the Evening, especially the 
week-day evening, lecture. Its management will, however, prove 
an art not to be attained inaday. After the needful preliminary 
of sound Biblical knowledge has been secured, the Preacher must 
learn the accomplishment, of arresting and detaining the atten- 
tion, of giving neither too little nor too much. Here he will 
often have to expose his hearers to what we have spoken of 
as their greatest difficulty, being carried over a variety of 
ground on one occasion; and in order that this may not be 
too much for them, he must do violence to his literary feel- 
ings, by repeating the same thing again and again, by parting 
with no one point till, by dint of such repetition, he shall 
have fairly lodged it in their minds. Chrysostom will be his 
best — in this department, than whom no man ever pos- 
sessed more tact and method in carrying the mind over varied 
matter, in saying neither too little nor too much; in keeping 
himself above the average level of thought and feeling, so as to 
elevate those who listened to them, and yet not removing himself 





* The best style of expository preaching in the morning, would be to comment on 
the Gospel, Epistle, and Lessons, and if possible to connect them together. 
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so far from the common track as to become in the smallest degree 
unpractical. It would be an interesting task, did our limits 
permit, to compare and contrast these two great preachers of 
antiquity, especially with a reference to our present subject. 
Seldom indeed do we encounter two minds more unlike without 
being contrary ; presenting so much difference with so little dis- 
cordance. At present we must confine ourselves to the remark, 
that Chrysostom’s audiences seem to have answered more to such 
as the modern preacher in populous places may count on having 
before him than Augustine’s, and that so far he is a better guide 
for us. The African Church, in Augustine’s time, was under- 
going sharp discipline, and was in a numerical minority in its 
contest with the Donatist enemy. This may have kept its 
members purer and more consistent than elsewhere; whereas, 
Antioch, the scene of Chrysostom’s earlier labours, had indeed 
been rent by dissension, but of a different kind, and less directly 
conducive to such a result. Hence Austin speaks not only ad 
Jideles, but frequently to the very best of these; and his homilies 
bear a devotional character, scarcely characterising Chrysostom’s ; 
and scarcely fit perhaps for ordinary cases, Each, for example, 
has bequeathed to usa Homily on Psalm exlv. (cxliv. according 
to their reckoning,) and each Homily is a more than ordina- 
rily beautiful work of its author. Of each, the subject is 
necessarily the same, the loving kindness of the Lord ; but how 
differently do they treat it! ‘The golden mouthed preacher of 
the East pours forth his soul in an enumeration of the great 
things God has done for Christians—the ministration to our 
wants of the things around us, the form and constitution of our 
bodies, the grandeur of the human soul, the dispensation to us 
day by day, of signs, and laws, and corrections—the varied and 
incomprehensible Providence which is over us, last and chief of 
all, the not sparing the Only Begotten for our sakes, the good 
things given us now in Baptism, and the Mysteries, the unutter- 
ably good things to be given hereafter—the Kingdom, the 
Resurrection, the Inheritance that is full of all Blessedness. 
(Chrysost. ed. Paris, 1835, tom. v. p. 564.) Nor does he, indeed, 
forget to add, in the spirit of the Evening Hymn of the East, 
that we owe God thanks for Himself and “ His great Glory.” 
“ For this too,” he goes on to say, “we owe Him, Praise, and 
Blessing, and ceaseless Thanksgiving, and Worship, and perse- 
vering Service.” But this, to which Chrysostom only comes after 
a long enumeration of other things, and on which he only pauses 
for two sentences, is the sustained pitch of St. Augustine’s 
Homily ; not, indeed, the way of direct propositions, but of gene- 
ral sentiment. He habitually passes from the works and gifts of 
God, to God Himself, His Glory, His Beauty, Truth, Good- 
ness, and Love. And this, many of our readers may well know, 
was the whole habit of his mind, and the informing spirit of all 
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his Theology. Doctrine, orthodoxy, Catholic zeal are, with him, 
but outgrowths of the great Truth in the light of which he 
lived, that God is the Supreme—the only Good, that union with 
Him is Light and life,—separation from Him is Darkness and 
Death ;—that He is Love towards all, and that they only miss the 
healing beams of that Love, who turn their backs on it, and 
reject and spurn it. But this high and heavenly pitch, those 
wings of ripened Faith and Love on which, in common with 
Bernard and Leighton, St. Austin continually soared, we are 
almost deterred een attempting; we feel as if they would 
neither suit us, nor those to whom we speak. 

We must hasten to our own Homiletic Literature, on which 
however, we cannot pause, as we would wish. Though no 
clergyman should be ignorant of the Homilies, nor should allow 
those about him, if he can help it, to be ignorant of them either, 
we imagine there will be no controversy about their unsuita- 
bility to our present wants. And the Sermons of Hooker, full 
as they are of beauties, are in the same predicament. We have 
already said as much of those bequeathed to us by the great 
divines of the seventeenth century, profoundly as we admire 
them, and necessary as we consider an acquaintance with them 
to every competent English Priest. Of those with which we 
are familiar, Bull’s seem to us the most practical and purpose 
like ; though even they are far from the unscholastic living utter- 
ances which we desiderate. We have no need to denounce the 
preaching of the eighteenth century now. Horne, amid almost 
effeminate prettinesses, has left us the best Sermons, as regards 
doctrine, unction, feeling, and fancy, of any divine within the 
period; Paley and Horsley, widely differing as they did in their 
drift and purpose, the most vigorous and manly ones, and moulded 
too on the best and most natural model, being free from con- 
ventionality, either as to length or form. Of course we do not 
speak of Butler's, which are not parochial, and scarcely pastoral ; 
though they are such as make us long to know of what character 
his parochial and pastoral Sermons were. By the way, we once 
heard that about a hundred of these were in existence at the 
beginning of this century, having somehow come into the posses- 
sion of a country clergyman, after whose death, his widow, 
supposing them to be only her husband’s, burnt them all! 

In the present day, we hope we do not deceive ourselves by 
believing that preaching has taken a fresh start, and become 
more living and powerful. Of those living ornaments of our 
Church, who have given us really valuable Sermons, we have 
often had occasion to speak. The two volumes now before us 
are well worthy of being named in their company. Everybody 
who has encountered, as most of us have, Mr. Paget in his livelier 
vein, must rejoice to find that his voice gains in power as it 
speaks in graver tones; to speak plainly, that his Sermons are 
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better than the best things in his tales; indeed, they well answer 
to the conditions we have been laying down, every word has a 
meaning, every sentence occurs because Mr. Paget had occa- 
sion to utter it; and the English is uncommonly pure and ex- 
cellent. We need not tell our readers whether the doctrine be 
sound. 

The other volume is a legacy from one of the most powerful 
minds with which we ever came in contact. Mr. Robert Tennant 
was but little known to Fame, and his early death has prevented 
the possibility of his ever being moresonow. But Fame has been 
given in reward of merit far inferior to that which is to be found 
in this volume, which is full of admirable matter. The doctrine 
is, we think, more than commonly deep, and the eloquence of a 
rare and high pitch. The spirit too is most wise, gentle, and 
loving ; and we will run the risk of being charged with an indeli- 
cate reference to former years, rather than deny ourselves the 
expression of our satisfaction, that a powerful and richly- 
endowed, but long tempest-tost, mind, did at length reach the 
Catholic anchorage, and repose on the still waters of Heavenly 
Truth, a fact so abundantly testified here. Florence, we believe, 
contains the remains both of Mr. Tennant and Mr. Rose, and 
we imagine it was the former's privilege, to minister to the 
latter’s dying needs. May the spirit of both of them influence 
the English of that place! And may our fellow-Christians 
there, and over the other regions of Christendom, from whose 
communion we are unhappily separated at present, see more and 
more Englishmen of the like stamp; so that, our Church being 
better understood by them, and her principles better exemplified 
in the practice of her sons, the way to reconciliation may be 
smoothed, and the long-severed brethren unite in penitence for 
the guilty past; in the recognition of a common Faith, and a 
common Inheritanée, in a generous and loving imparting each to 
the other, and a docile and thankful reception each from the 
other of whatever each can teach the other, and in that 
brotherly love which has power to glorify the Church anew, 
and to reinvest her with that might whereby of old she was 
‘terrible as an army with banners,” and went forth “ conquer- 
ing and to conquer.” 


ote to the Article on Plain-Tune, (Christian Remembrancer, 
April No.) p. 439, &c. 


WE are bound to add something to certain remarks, which 
appeared in our last number, with respect to ritual observances 
at York Minster. And first, as regards the altar ornaments: 
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we do not hesitate to afford willing insertion to the following 
statement, which, in justice to our very respected informant, we 
give in his own words. 

“ The Minster possesses two pairs of silver gilt candlesticks, one presented 
bv Archbishop Sancroft, when he was Dean of York, the other by a Lady Beau- 
mont, both shortly after the Restoration. These, with war candles in them, 
not tin ones, were usually placed on the Altar ‘on Communion-days.’ On 
other days, in order to guard against danger of theft, when the Minster was 
open at all hours, a pair of brass candlesticks with false candles was to be seen 
there. Since the fire which destroyed the choir, these brass candlesticks, by 
common consent, (without any debate whatever) have been disused. The only 
debate, if a conversation ought to be called so, has been about the restoration of 
the Sancroft and Beaumont candlesticks on Communion-days: which possibly 
some of the Canons Residentiary may have had restored during their residence, 
while others have not restored them. As the omission was in the first instance 
accidental, it is probable that the use will be restored.” 


Which we are very glad to hear. In fairness, however, to 
the author of the article on Plain-Tune, while we willingly 
abandon the imaginary conversation,—so far as the words 
spoken are concerned,—yet the fact, as we then stated it, or the 
possibility, as we now phrase it, of the use of candlesticks being 
contingent upon the views, or it may be the taste, of the differ- 
ent Residentiaries, still remains; and the inference which we 
drew was not very unnatural. 

With respect to the ritual irregularities in York Cathedral, 
our article has also been complained of. And here we are 
bound to be explicit. We cheerfully admit that there are those 
among the capitular body who are most anxious and willing to 
perform their duties; to them our censure was not meant to 
apply. We sympathize with their regrets too much to add to 
them. And, as to venturing to throw any blame upon the 
Venerable Primate, that is out of the question: we remember 
well his Injunctions for the restoration of weekly communion, 
and for the general regulation of service, although how far these 
injunctions are obeyed does not yet seem clear; nor have we 
forgotten his Grace’s honest endeavour to enforce Ecclesiastical 
discipline in a case, where the common law alone interfered to 
prevent, as many think, an act of public justice. But neither 
Primate nor Chapter have much power in the regulations of the 
service: their good intentions may always be thwarted by the 
interference of that official who has the almost uncontrolled 
ordering of the Church. The influence of good wishes and 
feelings on the part of the capitular body is but negative; while 
the practical effect of the Dean’s disregard of Ecclesiastical 
order is but too apparent to any who have attended the service 
at York. Of course, it is something that many connected with 
the Minster regret, that the Dean will not permit the Litany to 
be chanted—or that they are scandalized to find that one half of 
their colleagues do not turn to the East when the Creeds are 
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said, or that as many think it unnecessary to kneel during 
prayers. We make no doubt that they are similarly vexed that 
the Offertory prayer is omitted after the sermon, or that a Psalm- 
tune is substituted for the Anthem. We can quite understand 
that they really think it indecorous that the stalls of the clergy 
should be filled by ladies on a Sunday. We do not disparage 
the value of the protests, silent or otherwise, of the better 
portion of the clergy of York, against the painful, yet innume- 
rable sights which indicate how little right-mindedness there is 
in the ruling spirit of the service at York. But all this does 
not change facts. Good wishes and feelings are one thing— 
results are another. These appear; the others do not. 
Abuses prevail and are glaring; men may deliver their own 
souls by protesting against them: but this does not remove 
them. All may wish it otherwise—but while it is not otherwise 
blame rests somewhere. And the cause of all this is not far to 
seek, if our readers will be good enough to recall certain 
“Remarks addressed to the Bishop of London, on his late 
Charge to the Clergy: by Wm. Cockburn, D.D. Dean of York,” 
which we took the liberty to review in January, 1843. And 
here we take leave of the matter, desirous as for the truth, so 
also, as they say, for saddling the right horse, as we trust to 
have shown: and while we own our regret at having, upon in- 
correct information, mis-stated, or over-stated, the matter of the 
candlesticks, because such involved personal charges, which we 
are glad to retract, we leave our readers, and our friends, (among 
the best of whom we reckon our censor in this question, ) to settle 
whether we had not ample grounds for our complaint about the 
conduct of Divine Service in the Northern Metropolis. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mores Catholici, or Ages of Faith. Book X. London: Booker 
and Dolman. 1840. 


Amona the many debts of gratitude which we owe, if we would 
but acknowledge them, to the Monastic institutions, is the fostering 
care which they extended from the earliest times to our literature. 
The holiness attached to the buildings of the Church, marked out 
ecclesiastical edifices, from the first, as repositories of archives and 
writings ; and, as early as the fifth century, a separate place had been 
set apart, attached to the great church at Nola, as a depository of 
MSS. under its librarian and chancellor. St. Jerome, at the close 
of the fourth century, makes the first mention of such a collection of 
MSS. as may with justice be designated, a Church Library ; and not 
so many years afterwards, St. Augustine alludes to his library at his 
church at Hippo. The Bishop of Rome was the greatest possessor 
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of books in the early days of the Church; and, by the time of Gre- 
gory the Great, the custom had arisen of applying to his stores for 
any work required by Churches more remote and less favoured than 
that of Rome. 

From their first foundations, the Monks had acted on the French 
maxim of later days, that a cloister without a library, was a camp 
without an armoury; and from such small beginnings as a solitary 
life of St. Anthony, which Augustine found at Treves, cloisters became 
the great school for manuscripts, their inhabitants choosing, like the 
followers of St. Bruno, “ to live in great poverty, so that they should 
collect a rich library.” Men of all classes assisted in the formation 
of these collections, labouring in amassing these literary treasures, 
under the hope of enjoying the peace that results from study, learning 
in leisure and occupation much that they knew not of, and fortifying 
their -contempt for the treacheries of the world and its pleasures. 
“ Nothing is pleasanter, nothing more delightful, than reading,” says 
an old monkish collector; ‘ I have past nights without sleep, study- 
ing the Scriptures, and omitted to take my meals, in order to save 
time for reading.” 

‘* But,” says the enthusiastic author of the Mores Catholici, “ it is Richard of 
Burg’ who, above all, reveals what was in the minds of the monks, when they applied 
with’such diligence to form libraries. ‘In books,’ says this great Churchman, ‘ every 
one who seeketh wisdom findeth it. In these, cherubim exhibit their wings, and 
excite the intelligence of the students, and they look from-pole to pole, and from the 
rising to the setting sun. In these, the Most High-God, incomprehensible, is contained 
apprehensibly and adored. In these, lies open the tiature.of celestial, terrestrial, and 
infernal things. In these, are revealed laws by which all policies are ruled, the 
offices of the celestial hierarchy distinguishéd, and the tyrannies of demons described. 
In books, I find the dead, as if alive ; in/books, I foresee the future ; in books, are maai- 
fested the laws of peace ; ail things else fail with time. Satan ceases not to devour his 
offspring ; for oblivion covereth the glory of the world. But God hath provided a remedy 
Jor us in books, without which all that were ever great, would have been without a memory. 
Towers fall to the earth, triumphal cities perish, nor can any king or pope confer a 
lasting privilege, unless by books.’ ” 

The few succeeding paragraphs deserve to be inscribed in letters 
of gold, over the entrance of every library of any resources. 

“* Finally, think what convenience of learning there is in books ; how easily, how 
secretly, how securely, we may lay bare without shame to books, the poverty of human 
ignorance. These are the masters who instruct us without rods, without anger, and with- 
out money. If you approach, they sleep not ; if you interrogate them, they do not hide 
themselves 3 if you mistake, they do not murmur or laugh. O Books! alone liberal, and 
making liberal, who give to all who ask, and emancipate all who serve you,—the tree 
of life you are, and the river of Paradise, with which the human intelligence is irri- 
gated and made fruitful.’ ” 

As the means of rendering the contemplation of truth more perfect, 
and as the immediate instruments of speculative happiness, the old 
Churchman readily defends the giving any price for books, and being 
hindered in the obtaining “ the infinite treasure of wisdom,” by the 
malice of the seller alone, or the need of waiting some more convenient 
time: the seventy-two thousand sesterces that Aristotle gave for the 
few books of Speusippus, were justified in the opinion of Richard of 

Iv . . . . 
Bury. The author of Philobiblion goes on thus :— 


“ «The monks, who are so venerable, are accustomed to be sulicitous in regard of 
books, and to be delighted in their company, as with all riches ; and hence it is that 
we find in most monasteries such splendid treasures of erudition, giving a delectable 
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light to the path of laics. O that devout labour of their hands in writing books; how 
preferable to all georgic care! Odevout solitude, by means of which neither Martha 
nor Mary can be corrupted. Truly the love of books is the love of wisdom, and a 
sensual or avaricious life cannot be combined with it. Therefore, some one says :— 


“ Nulla libris erit apta manus ferrugine tincta, 

Nec nummata queunt corda vacare libris: 
Nummipete cum libricolis nequeunt simul esse, 

Ambos crede mihi non tenet una domus.” 


No one can serve books and mammon, for the former reveal God. Truly an 
image of future beatitude is the contemplation of sacred letters, in which one time 
the Creator, in another the creature, is seen; and from a perpetual torrent of delight 
faith is drawn. How admirable is the power of books, while, by them, we behold the 
universe, and as if, in acertain mirror of eternity, the things which are not, as if they 
were !—we ascend mountains, we dive into abysses, we see creatures of all kinds, we 
distinguish the properties of earthly bodies, and we even pass to contemplate those 
that are heavenly. So thus, by books, we attain the reward of beatitude, while we 
are as yet only travellers journeying towards it.’ ”’— Mores Catholici, X. 223-4. 

Clerics, as well as laymen, vied with each other in contributing 
books to the Monastic Libraries. In some convents, every novice 
signalized his admission to the society by the present of some useful 
and valuable MS. Others, as Simon Langham, Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
commemorated his departure from that abbey, where he had so long 
lived, to higher promotion abroad, by a present of books, valued, in 
those days, at above eight hundred pounds. The house of Corby, in 
Saxony, received into its stores folios from Pannonia of Arabic 
learning, and MSS. in Hebrew, taken in the war in Hungary. St. 
Louis left his library between the Franciscans and Dominicans, whilst 
Malatesta Novello, of Rimini, endowed and furnished the library of 
the Franciscan convent of Cesena, The Abbey of Tagersne, the 
scene of many a devout meditation of Henry the Third of Bavaria, 
received a noble library from its Archducal Visitor, as a memorial of 
the happy days he had passed within its walls. The monks, too, 
hesitated not to expend a great portion of their possessions in the 
purchase of books. In the middle ages, Paris was the great book- 
mart of the world; and thither the monks resorted, ready “ to untye 
their purse-strings, and open their treasures, dispersing money with 
a joyful heart, and ransoming, with dirt, books that are beyond all 
price.” The quaint old Monkish Philobiblist assigns no bad reason 
for such an expenditure of the conventual revenues in “that Para- 
dise of the world, where there are libraries more redolent of delight 
than all the shops of aromatics ; and flowering meadows of all volumes 
that can be found anywhere. But lo,” continues Richard of Bury, 
“‘ how good and pleasant a thing it is to gather together into one, the 
arms of clerical warfare, that there may be a supply of them for us to 
use against heretics, if ever they should rise up against us.” 

Every year some great and good man departs from among us; 
some one famous for his researches, or his writings, who has lived a 
life among the works in his library, and leaves the carefully-collected 
weapons of his disputations, or his writings, to be scattered piece- 
meal. Of how many is it not now daily Trstatal among us, as it 
was in past times, by Picus of Mirandula, on the death of his 
learned uncle, “ It is not yet known what is to be done with his rich 
library.” The private collectors of the middle ages, for the most 
part, obviated this ever-recurring question, by collecting, not so much 
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for themselves, as for some monastery. With such sources, it is not 
to be wondered that the libraries of the monasteries of St. Fulda, 
Corby, or Gembloux, became so famous in their day. That of St. 
Fulda dated from the Carlovingians, and was destroyed in the thirty 
years’ war; Gembloux, rich in the antiquities of the Low Countries, 
lasted seven centuries; that of Corby was transferred to Wolfenbuttells, 
during the wars of the sixteenth century. The Library of St. Gall was 
in its embryo in the eighth century, rose and fell with the monastic 
discipline, and, at last, after six hundred years of variation, warranted 
the title of ‘* Bibliotheca illa Solemnis.” When the reformers visited 
St. Gall, the treasures of the library were left a prey to plunderers 
and children. Some, indeed, the magistrates did rescue from tke 
ignorant persons who threw them about the streets, and laid them 
up in the council-chamber of the municipality. 

“In France,” says our author, the monasteries were very rich in books, 
Stephen Pasquier cannot sufficiently express his admiration of them, ‘ Though 
much,’ he says, ‘ has been lost through the length of years, and the misfortunes of our 
time, one may still gather out of the libraries of our monasteries plusieurs beaux 
brins dont l'on peut embellir le public.’ ‘ 1 cannot omit mentioning,’ says Paradin, 
‘ that, at St. John, in Lyons, there are certain very ancient books, written of the bark 
of trees, of which one is legible, and contains a commentary on the Psalms; but the 
other, which is unbound and torn, is written in old characters, which, to confess the 
simple truth, cannot be read, though the letters are fine and clear. To many who are 
not skilled in such matters, they seem to be Greek characters, but they are Latin 
letters, of which the form only is unlike ours; so that, however clever a man may be, 
he would find it hard to read a page in a week. These are, in fact, the works of 
St. Avitus, Archbishop of Vienne. Some think that they are written on linen, others 
that it is on the junk of the Nile, others that it is on little pieces of wood glued toge- 
ther. It is impossible to divine exactly what they are. Certainly, they are venerable, 
and worthy of being preserved, through reverence for antiquity.’ The library of the 
Abbey of Cluney, before the Protestants pillaged and burnt it in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was deemed one of the wonders of the world; and, in fact, it equalled that of 
the emperors at Constantinople. The literary treasures of the Abbeys of St. Remy, 
at Rheims, of St. Benedict, on the Loire, of St. Victor and St. Germain, at Paris, and 
of St. Denis, after its discipline had been reformed by Suger, were immense. The 
most important MSS. of the Petavian Library, collected by Paul Petau, and after- 
wards purchased by Vossius, from his son, Alexander, for 40,000 livres, which forms 
the kernel of the present Alexandrine Library in the Vatican, came, in 1562, out of 
the plundered Abbey of St. Benoit-sur-le-Loire. Frequently original MSS. of the 
great men who had rendered particular abbeys illustrious, were preserved in them. 
In the Dominican Library of SS, John and Paul, at Venice, was a Thucydides of the 
tenth century ; and works by Gulielmus Pastrengicus, who, from being a Turk, 
became a monk of that house, and enriched it with many oriental manuscripts. In 
Bobbio, of which the library was already celebrated, in 823, Mabillon found a Sacra- 
mentarium Gallicanum of the seventh century.”—Mores Catholici, pp. 229—231. 


But it were hardly possible to make the most succinct catalogue 
of all the famous libraries of the middle age monasteries, were but 
a line apiece devoted to the agricultural collection of Bobbio, the 
Ambrosian autographs of the Camaldolese Convent of St. Michael, 
in Venice, or the MS. autographs of nearly all the Greek fathers that 
adorned the great Archimandrian Monastery of St. Saviour, at 
Messina. The glories and wonders of the "libraries of Alcobaca, 
Oviedo, Sahagun, Barcelona, and the treasures and curiosities of 
Palmos, Lesbos, Andros, and Mount Athos, cannot here find one 
tithe of the space they do of right demand. 

These gifts of the rich and learned were not closed up in the monas- 
tic libraries from the eyes of strangers, or devoted to the perusal of 
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a favoured few. ‘ Publice et maxime pauperum utilitate,” was 
not only the inscription over the library at Florence, but the practical 
rule by which these collections were amassed and preserved. The 
monastic libraries were open to every one. That of St. Francis, at 
Padua, was free to every one for six hours in summer, and five in 
winter. Before the great revolution in Paris, nineteen libraries were 
daily open to the researches of the students of that capital ; since that 
epoch of liberty, learning, and freedom, the libraries have sunk to eight, 
and the year has been shortened by six months of closed doors. Nor, in- 
deed, were strangers prevented from taking books to their homes. In 
some libraries, they could be borrowed for life; in most for a fair space 
of time, under due precaution. Books likely to be in great request, 
were chained to the wall, lest any evil-disposed person should lay 
violent hands on them. Such chains may even now be seen, not only 
in the libraries of the continent, but also in some of those of our Eng- 
lish colleges, such as that of Jesus College, Cambridge, where three 
books still retain their old covers, and iron chains. Some clerics, as 
a certain arch-prelate of Palermo, kept several chained volumes in 
his hall of reception, that those who came on business might not pass 
the time of waiting in idleness. Thus speaks the monk of Bury :— 


** Moved by Him who alone granteth and perfecteth a good will to men, I dili- 
gently inquired, what among all the offices of piety would most please the Almighty, 
and most profit the Church Militant. Then before the eye of our mind there came 
a flock of chosen scholars, or rather of the elect, in whom God, the Artificer, and 
Nature, his handmaiden, had planted the roots of the best manners and sciences, but 
whom penury so oppressed that they were dried up; because these fruitful seeds, in 
consequence of want, were watered with no dew in the uncultivated soil of youth, 
so that their virtue lay hidden and buried. So the crop withered away, and the 
corn degenerated into tares ; and they who might have grown up into strong columns 
of the Church, by the capacity of a subtle genius, were obliged to renounce studies. 
Thus they are repelled violently from the nectarian cup of philosophy, for which they 
thirst the more for having tasted it; and being deprived of the writings and helps 
necessary for contemplation, as if through a kind of apostasy, they return, for the 
sake of bread, to mechanical arts, to the loss of the Church, and the seandal of the 
whole clergy. So Mother Church cannot bring forth sons for the want of the few 
and little things with which nature is contented; she loses pupils that would after- 
wards have become champions of the faith. What can a pious man behold more 
deplorable ?—what can more excite his compassion ?— what can more easily dissolve 
into drops a congealed heart? Therefore, we consider how much it would profit the 
Curistian republic to bear assistance to the poor, and nourish students, not with the 
delights of Sardanapalus, or the riches of Croesus, but with scholastic mediocrity. 
How many have we seen conspicuous by no lustre of birth, and no hereditary succes- 
sion, but only assisted by the piety of good men, who have deserved apostolic chairs ; 
in which they have served the faithful, subjected the proud, and procured the liberty 
ofthe Church? Therefore the result of our meditation was pity for this obscure race 
of men, who might rendcr such service to the Church, and a resolution to assist them, 
not only with means of subsistence, but with books for their studies; and to this end, 
our intention ever watched before our Lord. Truly, this extatic love so moved us, 
that, renouncing all other earthly things, we applied ourselves to collect books.” — 
Mores Catholici, pp. 232, 233. 


Libraries are still being collected, though hardly for the reasons so 
eloquently put by the monk of Bury. Books, indeed, are no longer 
bound by iron chains, but are they more unfettered than of old; 
more open, not to the learned and the rich, but to the poor and the 
unlearned ? The corn-factor of Amiens cares more for the price of the 
markets, in which he is deeply interested in that phase of his existence, 
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than he does for the relics of the Monastic Library of Corby, of which 
he is guardian, as librarian of his city. Itis not in Amiens, or in 
France alone, that we may regret that the monks of old are no longer 
the guardians of their libraries, or that the Benedictine has been 
replaced by the learned modern librarian, or the mere subaltern 
handler of volumes, or the grenadier of the Bourbon Library, at 
Naples. In the middle ages, the readers, indeed, were perhaps few, 
when compared with these days, but books were fewer, and more 
valuable. Still, not only were most of the libraries open to the poorest 
student, but, to a most liberal extent, the system of lending libraries 
was constituted. Such was the case at Venice, where the bounds of 
the city alone confined the loan of the books from the library of St. 
Mark. In those days, when a MS. was indeed a treasure, and a 
book was the result of as patient transcription on the part of the scribe, 
as of mental labour on that of its author, the temptation of loans from 
the various monastic repositories became too great; and in France, 
the Council, in 1212, deemed it of so much more importance that 
knowledge should be spread abroad than that a MS: or so should be 
lost to a monastery, that they forbad the abbots from restricting their 
loans, “‘ quum commodare inter preecipua misericordiz opera com- 
putetur.” It was a source of pleasure to the monks, when some 
brother from another convent came and visited their library. “It 
was gratifying,” says Wibald, Abbot of New Corby, to the Arch- 
bishop of Bremen, in 1151, “ that you visited our brethren, and con- 
soled them. But I wish you would return and remain longer; and as 
you promised that you would return, and turn over, and search, not 
alone the volumes of our shelves, but also the schedules, I wish that 
we may have this delight together, in peace, and quiet, and leisure ; for 
what greater happiness in life?” Their common studies formed the 
bond that united many a brother in distant lands with those from whose 
society he had been sent forth on the long and dangerous service, in 
friendship and common prayers. 

The monks were by no means negligent in the care of their books, 
however willing they might be to open their libraries to the student. 
According to one monastic rule, no brother was to be negrigent of the 
book he had taken from the library, nor leave it open in his cell, when 
himself absent. That of Citeaux directs that, ‘ if it be necessary to 
go anywhere, the person to whom the book was entrusted, should 
place it back in the drawer; or if he wished to leave it on his seat, 
should give a signal to the nearest brother to guard it during his 
absence.” The author of the Philobiblion, who may well be said to 
have sat like Cato in the library of Lucullus, inhaling, not reading 
books, gives no unamusing sketch of the scholastic manners of his 
day, in his curious and minute instructions for the proper preservation 
of his darling books. 


“ Not alone,” says the Monk of Bury, “ do we serve God by preparing volumes 
of new books, but also by preserving and treating with great care those we already 
have. Truly, after the vestments and vessels dedicated to our Lord’s body, sacred 
books deserve to be treated with most reverence by clerks; in shutting and opening 
volumes, they should observe a mature modesty, not too hastily loosing the clasps, 
nor failing to shut them when they have finished reading ; for it is far more important 
to preserve a book than a shoe.” 
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The old Philobiblist then goes on to reprove the race of youthful 
scholars who require to be bridled by the rules of elders ; men who act 
with petulance and presumption, and knowing little of the value of the 
things they ill treat, exhibit in their conduct their ignorance, inex- 
perience, and gross presumption. 

“ You will see,” says Richard, * one youth laziiy reclining over his studies, and 
in the winter season, when suffering from a sorry rheum, permitting drops from his 
nose to fall upon their pages. I wish that such a scholar, instead of a book, may 
have to sit over leather with a shoemaker. He has a nail, too, like a giant’s, with 
which he marks the margins of the passages that please him. He has besides innu- 
merable straws, which he puts between the leaves, to help his memory; these accu- 
mulate, so as to swell the junctures of the binding, and there they are forgotten, and 
left torot. He scruples not to eat cheese and fruit, too, over the open book, and to 
pass the plate dissulutely over it; and, because he has no bag provided for alms, he 
commits the fragments to the book. What more shall I add? Leaning on his two 
elbows, he rests upon the book, invites sleep, and doubles down the corners of the 
leaves, to their no small detriment. Then, when the showers are past, and the flowers 
have appeared in our land, this scholar, whom we describe, rather a neglecter, than 
inspector of books, stuffs his book with the first violets and roses he can find, and 
turns over the leaves with hot hands, never thinking for a month to close the book, 
so that insects penetrate, and eat into it.” 

It might be supposed that the indignant Philobiblist had completed 
his catalogue of the enormities committed by manifold markers, 
readers at meals, flower-gatherers, and dog’s-earing scholars. Far from 
closing his list, he has reserved the worst to the conclusion. In his 
days there were those who loved to show their own learning, or igno- 
rance, by marginal remarks; to parade their powers as draftsmen by 
marginal caricatures, or their economy in paper by applying the 
borders of pages to practising alphabets. Nor were there wanting 
those “ sacrilegious thieves, who cut out leaves, or letters,” to 
whom our guardian of illuminations and MSS. scruples not to 
award the punishment of an anathema. Our good monk was no 
patron of the dear little damp-fingered darlings of the nursery; 
impressed with a love of books amounting almost to idolatry, or 
unwilling that the child, the future scholar, peradventure, should be 
too early initiated into the juvenile recreations, at which they are so 
au fait, he was hard-hearted enough to forbid the little imps to admire 
the capital letters, lest admiration should provoke feeling, and feeling 
should render damp and dim the gold and colours of the MS. Laics, 
old Richard thought but little of, as to their learning; prone to sit 
wisely looking on the inverted pages of a book, drawing as much 
instruction from its letters upside down, as when properly directed. 
The monk’s concluding appeal is according to the spirit of the age. 
To our ears, it appears more than strange to hear the Saviour's con- 
duct set forth as our example in so apparently trivial and every-day 
actions as handling of books; but to the monks of old He was an 
ensample, even in the least of things; and the men of the middle age 
could rightly estimate the appeal of this Monk of Bury. In fine, all 
negligence with regard to books is excluded by the example of our 
Saviour; for when He had read from the book, which was delivered 
to Him, we read, that He did not return it to the minister until He had 
first closed it with His sacred hands; from which students ought to 
ne example, never to commit the least negligence with regard to 
books. 
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It was sometimes the custom to insert in the volumes a few lines of 
warning to those by whom they would chance to be used. The fol- 
lowing are from the library of the Abbey of Richenau, which, com- 
mencing by stating by and under which abbot the books were procured, 
proceeded thus :— 


“ Adjurat cunctos Domini per amabile numen, 
Hoc ut nullus opus cuiquam concesserit extra ; 
Ni prius ille fidem dederit, vel denique pignus, 
Donec ad has edes que accepit salva remittat. 
Dulcis amice gravem scribendi attende laborem ; 
Tolle, aperi, recita, ne ledas, claude, repone.” 


When we read of the readiness with which the libraries of the 
middle ages were thrown open to the students of the day, not to say 
the anxiety with which, in many cases, the abbots of convents pressed 
the followers of knowledge to drink of the Biblical founts of their 
conventual libraries, we are naturally led to consider how we fare in 
these enlightened days—whether the student can now have free access 
to the stores of knowledge with which our land abounds. One great 
public library is open to the students of the metropolis; three or four 
more, partly the relics of old ecclesiastical foundations, partly share- 
holding speculations, open their doors to certain privileged classes. 
In our universities, even if, in theory, the public libraries are open to 
their members, who will not admit that, in practice, they are closed, 
save to a privileged class? There are few colleges that do not boast 
their old library ; and, in many, as in the venerable fabric within 
whose walls we were enclosed for three academical years, a yearly sum 
as a donation, on matriculation, is demanded of the poor students— 
the pauperes scholares—for the use of the library, from the interior of 
which they are excluded, except as a sight for some friend, or until their 
half-finished labours have raised them to that class, which, according 
to college rule, can be trusted with the contents of the college library. 
Can there be any reason for believing in the stories of skeletons of sundry 
domestic animals discovered in college libraries? poor luckless crea- 
tures, with misplaced confidence in the reading habits of their masters, 
seduced into abiding in the library, in the hopes of having countless 
opportunities of escape, through countless applications of eager 
students to the treasures of the place; day after day, week after week, 
month after month, passes away ; the supply of mice and rats is not 
equal to the demand, and ere the dean, with the head and sub-libra- 
rian, return to pay their semi-annual visit to the library, poor pussy 
has fallen a victim to her misplaced confidence in the intelligence of 
the nineteenth century. 

The cases and coverings for their MSS. were carefully provided by 
the monks of the middle ages, and insects and age were alike rendered 
harmless by the strong odour of the ointment of the resin of the cedar- 
tree, and the stout covers which the deer's hide contributed. When 
the prohibition against hunting was so rigorously enforced against 
the monks, while used for relaxation, or the loading of the festal board, 
Charlemagne removed it from the monks of SS. Bertin, Omer, and 
Denis, on the condition of their confining their courses to the procuring 
of skins for the covers of their books ; whilst the Count of Anjou, in 
1047, gave the tithe of deer to his newly-founded monastery at 
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Saintes for a similar purpose. There are still some few specimens 
of the stout deer-hide bindings in existence. Sad, indeed, was the 
destruction which ofttimes fell upon the literary, as well as other trea- 
sures of the convents. Sometimes, on the near approach of the 
enemy, the church treasure and the library were buried, or concealed, 
in some secret place; death fell upon the depositaries of the secret ; 
and when, years after, accident revealed the place of hiding, time and 
damp had gone far to destroy the contents. Sometimes the convent 
library fared worse than that of Colonel Mannering, and had no Dominie 
Sampson to lament over its battered contents, and pick the bullets from 
its thick volumes, The great Medicean Library was formed from 
the ruins of a greater one, of the convent of St. Salvator de Settimo, 
in Florence. “I remember,” says the composer of the history of 
the Cistercian houses, “ that when living in that house, I used to 
wonder on seeing how many volumes were covered with mud, and 
torn, and defaced ; but an old monk told me what he had heard from 
the ancient Fathers, that it was Florentine soldiers that caused that 
destruction ; for being placed in ambush in the monastery, and sally- 
ing forth to repel the enemy from the walls, they had scarcely pro- 
ceeded beyond the ditch, when the substructure failed ; and there being 
a great confusion, in order to facilitate the return of those who were 
without, and who would otherwise have been slain in the trench, they 
took a quantity of books, and made a bridge across with them, on 
which they passed back.” 

Pass we now to the small retired room whence these MS. treasures 
issued, the scriptorium of the convent, where the ready scribes sat 
ceaselessly at that monotonous labour of transcription. Over the door 
of this room might well be inscribed the lines that were to be read 


over that of St. Fulda :— 


“* Hic sedeant sacre scribentes lumina legis 

Nec non sanctorum dicta sacrata fratrum. 

Hic inter sese caveant sua frivola verbis, 
Frivola que propter erret et ipsa manus, 

Correctosque sibi querant studiose libellos 
Tramite quo recto penna volantis eat. 

Est labor egregios sacros jam scribere libros, 
Nec mercede sua scriptor et ipse caret.” 


The ninth and tenth centuries were the most remarkable for the 
labours of the monastic scribes; transcribing flourished, indeed, until the 
fourteenth century, but the difference between MSS. of that date and 
four hundred years before, is as marked as the correctness of those of 
the fourteenth century from the corruption of the transcriptions imme- 
diately preceding the discovery of printing. It is not too much to 
affirm, that every year the transcribers were becoming more negligent, 
and that printing was discovered but just in time to save our MS. 
treasures from irremediable incorrectness and utter corruption. To 
the beauty of the tenth century writing, every one at all conversant 
with MSS. of that date will most readily bear witness, though they 
may not be inclined to admit that art as a sufficient refutation of the 
old title of ‘* barbarous ages,” or quite agree with the historian of the 
Black Forest in estimating the beautiful writing and embellishing of 
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the books of that age, as “ apparently the produce not of human but 
angelic hands.” 

To such of the abbots of that era as followed the example of St. 
Bernard in establishing and encouraging monastic scriptoria, we are 
mainly indebted for our present MS. collections. In that age, and in 
the century immediately preceding and subsequent to it, we find a well- 
spread desire of multiplying copies of books. Scriptoria, supported 
by ample revenues, and worked in, not by humble brothers alone, but 
by such men as Abbot Frederic of Hirschau, were in full operation, 
and men began to be proud of the multitude of works they produced by 
their ceaseless labours with the reed. The task was no easy one: 
“as the sick man desires health, so does the scribe sigh for the last 
page of the book,” writes one scribe: “‘ Written with great trouble,” 
is the complaint of another; whilst a third expresses the joy of the 
transcriber on the completion of his work in the following rhyming 
hexameter :-— 

“ Libro completo saltat scriptor pede leto.” 

“ Writing bocks,” says our author, “ was the main employment of the Monks of 
St. Gall, in the ninth and tenth centuries, to collate which they brought manuscripts 
from Italy and France; and this was the object of most of their epistolary correspon- 
dence. They wrote only on parchment, which, out of the hides of wild beasts, they 
manufactured with such skill, that it is often whiter and finer than the finest post 
paper. In the beginning of the ninth century, their writing was obscured by many 
Merovingian and Longobardish signs ; but from 820, this cursive writing was gene- 
rally laid aside for the Carlovingian Roman character. The great antiquarians, 
Mabillon, Baluze, Basnage, Calmet, and Gerbert, found few MSS. to equal those of 
St.Gal]l. Some made the parchment; others drew the lines; others wrote the books ; 
others put in the gold and initial letters ; others painted them; others compared the 
text with the original; which work was generally done by night, in the Scriptorium, 
between matins and lauds; and the last hands were employed in binding them within 
thick boards, cramped with iron, lead, or ivory. Writing was learned by the verse, 
everywhere known, containing nearly all the letters of the alphabet— 

* Adnexique globum zephyrique kanna secabant.’ 

“ The labour was great, and Eadbert complains of it, saying, ‘ He that is ignorant 
of writing, is unconscious of labour; three fingers, indeed, write, but the whole body 
works,’”—Mores Catholici, pp. 241, 242. ‘ 


Not content with delineating letters in ink and various other pig- 
ments, the monks of St. Gall endeavoured to engrave the letters on 
parchment with a style. Sintram, one of the most noted of their 
scribes, left records of his penmanship in most parts of the world, so 
numerous were his writings ; yet, though with a writing most delicate 
in style, “ you will scarcely find,” says Ekkehard, ‘‘ that he had to 
erase one word in a page through any mistake.” There were but few 
monasteries in Germany that could not show one or more of the hand- 
works of Sintram, the ‘ beautiful scribe.” So prodigious is the 
number of books,—many of them far from small,—stated by every 
authority to have been transcribed by some of the great monkish 
scribes, that we receive, with unconcealed incredulity, the recorded 
labours of Harduin, Maurus Lapi and his thousand MSS., and the 
mass of service books assigned to the pen of the half-blind Gerhard 
of Monte Serrano. 

It was in no bad spirit that many of the monks addicted them- 
selves to the labours of the scriptorium, or expended their resources 
in the collection of books. Far better was their spirit than that which 
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actuates so many a bibliomaniac in these days; the pride of having a 
unique edition, of numbering his volumes by tens of thousands, of 
contrasting his row of unopened Elzivirs, Alduses, or Caxtons, with 
the scantier array of bis equally bibliomaniacal but poorer rival. 

Some could say with the monk of the abbey of Morigni, “ May 
God reward all constructors, enlargers, and protectors of this place, 
and have mercy on them, and on me also, who have written these 
things, and who know not whether I have done it any service, 
excepting that I have, to the best of my power, corrected and accen- 
tuated the whole Bible, from Genesis to the last epistle of St. Paul ; 
St. Augustine, from his book ‘ De Trinitate Dei,’ till that of John, the 
morals of Gregory, and other works.” The monk then laments his 
inability in his temporary exercise of the office of prior; ‘“ partly 
through ignorance, partly through infirmity, not of body, but of 
manners ;” and he then concludes with this appeal to his readers :— 
“You who read this, I beseech, by the sweet name of my Lord 
Jesus Christ, to say, with all the affection you can, ‘O God, merciful 
by nature, who showest mercy and hast pity upon all, show mercy, 
I pray, to Teulfus, unworthy of thy mercy.’ But if you shut your 
bowels against me, and turn a deaf ear to my prayer, you will sin, 
both against God, who is charity, and against me.” The thought, 
that by the labour of their pens they might disseminate religious 
knowledge, was a source of joy to some of the monastic writers. 

“ Happy intention,” says Cassiodorus to his monks, alluding to those who tran- 
scribed the ancient books, “ praiseworthy assiduity, by the hand to preach to men, by 
the fingers to open the lips, in silence to give salvation to men, and with the pen to fight 
against the unlawful suggestions of Satan ; for the devil receives as many wounds as the 
writer puts down words of the Lord. Resting in one place, he gocs, by means of the dis- 
semination of his book, through different provinces ; his labour is read in holy places ; the 
people may learn from it how they may be converted from an evil, to serve God witha 
clean heart.” —Mores Catholici, p. 245. 


We are almost afraid of expressing our regret that not now, as of 
old, pious hands alone are empioyed in the multiplication of the Holy 
Word, lest we should be set down as wishing for the abolition of the 
fourth estate of the realm, the much belauded origin of the Reforma- 
tion. But surely it is far from gratifying to remember the manner 
and the means by which the Scriptures are multiplied in our printing 
offices ; composed, corrected, hurried through the machine, thrown 
from one part of the office to another with no more respect than the 
sheets of a book of ballads or a Newgate novel; without further recol- 
lecting the ofttimes unhallowed and heretical hands to whose labours 
we are indebted for our copies of the Word of Life. Of course, in us 
it is rank superstition to claim any outward respect for the corporal 
form of the Scriptures. Be it so; we can bear to be called super- 
stitious in this matter; and fear not to ascribe the present incon- 
siderateness, not to use a stronger term, with which the Bible, asa 
book, is treated among us, as to other causes, so also to its rapid mul- 
tiplication by novel aids, which have taken away from it that external 
reverence with which it was treated in earlier times. 

We must here conclude. Let no one think that we are insensible 
to the advantages which we and our predecessors have derived from the 
discovery of printing and the labours of the printers, or consider that 
we would recall the days of slow transcription, of few books. All that 
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we contemplated in this slight sketch was, to vindicate for the monks 
of old some claim among bibliopilists, and to add one more argu- 
ment against the now almost defeated dictum, that the middle and 
the dark ages are convertible terms. 


1. Practical Remarks on the Minor: Accessories to the Services 
of the Church. By Gitsert J. Frencu. Leeds: Green, 
London: Rivingtons. 

. Church Needlework ; with Practical Remarks on its Arrange- 
ment and Preparation. By Miss LAMBERT, Authoress of the 
Hand- Book of Needlework. London: Murray. 


TueEsE works have peculiarities which, as they represent a class, we 
may as well distinguish with critical care. They are curious, then, in 
their several aspects: that is, both externally and internally, and in 
the way of their final cause : so, as our worthy ancestors would have 
said, we will examine our present teachers of Ecclesiastical esthetics, 
in their moral nature, their physical nature, and their intellectual 
nature. Body, mind, and soul of each are alike noticeable. 

And first, morally, which would not be at first so apparent, Mr. 
French and Miss Lambert are really discoverers in the ocean of 
literature. Columbus-like, they have fallen upon the Fortunate 
Islands of Trade. Formerly, and we speak from sorrowful expe- 
rience, one of the greatest drawbacks from the luxury of authorship, 
was that inconvenient item in a Publisher’s Bill—* Paid in adver- 
tisements, £ s. d.” It has been acrux then to authors, and to 
tradesmen, hitherto, how to make advertising profitable: the greatest 
masters in the art have not attained more than a balanced account. 
Was it Moses’ revolving clothes-cart, or Painter’s “ When you Marry,” 
or the affiche of Mr. Montgomery’s next Charity Sermon, advertising 
in every conceivable case had to be paid for. In the long-run it 
might pay its own expenses, but, pro re natd, every advertisement 
was money out of pocket. All honour, then, to French and Lambert! 
not only do they not pay for advertising, but they get paid for it: 
they publish elaborate puffs of their own wares and shops, to the 
tune, one of a half-guinea 8vo., and the other in the costly guise 
of a gilt-edged 12mo. The antiquarian and tradesman are thus 
amusingly interchanged : at first you would imagine that you were 
reading a Cardinal Bona, or an Ottley, or a Way at the least: 
maniple and albe, corporas and aire, are discussed with edifying 
accuracy; when, presto !—enter the linendraper—exit the antiquarian— 
“T have prepared, &c., &c, a beautiful article, 15s. each!!” But, 
seriously, to find on p. 76, an elaborate quotation from St. Optatus 
Milevitanus, and on p. 75, a list of Mr. French's prices of worsted 
fringe and shabby printed flannel, is extremely offensive. Miss 
Lambert—which, by-the-bye, is not the lady’s name, she having 
exchanged the maid for the matron—manages matters much more 
discreetly ; and were we not aware that she is proprietress of a high- 
priced “ establishment,” for the sale of Berlin wool and embroidery 
frames, in Burlington-street, we should really have been disposed to 
rank her with_—Mre. Somerville, for aught we know. However, as 
it is becoming quite the fashion for girls to work for our churches— 


to 
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a custom which we should be the last to discourage—we have not 
the slightest objection to their buying silks and needles of Miss Lam- 
bert, only we wish that she had taken a more straightforward way of 
announcing what she is pleased to call her “avocation;” for her 
book is, on the whole, not a bad one, though it is full of blunders, 

Next, as to the external aspect of these books. They are simply 
distressing. We think it was the 7imes which complained of the 
present Gothomania. I tis perfectly frightful. Why half the children 
who are born are not crimped and jagged with tracery and foliation 
puzzles us nota little. We cannot draw a line but it shifts into string- 
course and mouldings: our dots become ball-flowers: our jelly-moulds 
are all but lanterns and pinnacles: our pies are encrusted with Tudor 
pannelling: ribbons begin to look medizval and severe: and West- 
minster A bbey steals out in pipkins and pocket handkerchiefs. Flowing 
or sulid, wet or dry, substance or accident, all shapes itself into some 
monstrous misapplication of diaper and quatre-foil. Thus ; if Miss L, 
wishes to inscribe the tiile of her book on its cover, it must be under 
acanopied tomb: if Mr. F. has the same object, he must ‘ adopt” 
an angel with a background semée of stars—holding what? a shield 
with the emblems of the Sacred Passion? no—a dirty rag with some 
nonsense of a bookseller’s title. We instinctively condemn, as shallow 
pretenders, each and all of these abominable and irreverent perversions, 
and the sooner we have done with mock frescoes, and mock illumina- 
tions, and mock brasses, and bits of finials for head-pieces, and distorted 
arcades and wheel-windows for stamped bindings, the better. 

Last of all: neither of these books is to be trusted: with much of 
good, which their respective authors could scarcely have missed, 
with the Ecclesiologist, and Markland, and Bloxam, and Pugin at 
hand, there is much to object to. Miss Lambert, for example, blun- 
ders egregiously when she recommends any relief or shadow in 
embroidery, as she does in many of her borders and monograms. 
No. XII., for example, at p.118, and those figured at p.90: her 
evangelistic symbols—the Agnus Dei, the sacred Dove, the peacock, 
and others, are very bad. What suits stone, or even wood, where 
there is relief, does not suit embroidery where there is none—pen- 
dents and wheat-ears are not to be mixed up, except in that most de- 
testable of pseudo-styles, the renaissance, as at p.66. Ina word, it 
must be with the greatest caution that our lady-readers attempt any 
of Miss Lambert's patterns. The most curious and valuable illus- 
tration in her volume, is that of a pall belonging to the Fishmongers’ 
Company, which has been traced back to the fourteenth century. 
As to Mr, French, he meddles with so many things which he does 
not understand, that we can only wish him a little less business, and 
then he may become qualified, by study, for the work which he has 
taken up: the linendraper and the ecclesiologist are at present in- 
compatible. He thinks proper to suggest that the altar should not be 
placed against the east wall; he condemns Latin inscriptions ; he 
introduces the “ maniple” only of a shape and pattern and use totally 
different from any known ancient examples; he tells us that the 
Piscina, p. 125, is not now required ; although he is right in objecting 
to our scarfs, he is wrong in the size which he gives to the ancient 
stole, p.150; he is still more decidedly incorrect in saying that the 
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surplice should not be close up the front; and his patterns, both for 
linen and altar cloths, have no authority whatever. He has moved, 
however, in the a direction; and for this we thank him. 

In a word, while we would thankfully see every church in Eng- 
land as beautiful as Solomon’s temple, we are afraid of decoration 
without taste and knowledge; of attention to mere esthetics apart 
from the ‘‘ weightier matters of the law;” and above all, of mere 
speculations and adventurers in holy things. 





Mr. E. C. Kemp is, in one respect, a remarkable person: he has delivered 
a “ Lecture on Transubstantiation,” (Bell,) before a Protestant Association, 
which, though unsound, is neither indecent nor abusive. And yet he is one 
of those to whom the good Dean of Hereford’s rebuke, addressed to Mr. Venn, 
on his recent unseemly exhibition, would apply: viz., as neither qualified 
by his studies, nor called upon from his position as a Parish Priest to conduct 
so serious a dispute. The acme of wickedness in one of these lecturers, was 
once exhibited in a London church, where the preacher, on the segnius irritant 
plan, was shameless enougl), to produce in the pulpit from his pocket what he 
said was the consecrated host in a bottle, and to display it with oratorical gestures 
and words, which we care not tu repeat. 

Mr. Kemp, also, has hit upon a novel mode of refuting Dissenters: he goes 
to “ Mr. Kinghorn’s Baptist Meeting-house” and then publishes his “ Reflections 
on the Discourse,” &c. (Bell,) which he heard on this occasion. Did he do 
this in the former case? Because we claim “equal justice” for Papist and 
Puritan. 

“The Churches of Yorkshire,” (Green,)—and the ‘‘ Churches of Cambridge- 
shire,"’ (Stevenson, )—(the last under the auspices of the Camden Society,) are 
going on, we trust, in a satisfactory way. They are beautiful and authentic works. 
How very slow the Oxford Society is in its publications: some promises are 
better than performances. 

Looking Westward, we find a second edition of Bishop Doane’s Sermon on 
“ Ancient Charity,” (Burlington, U.S.) in which he first announced his intention 
of instituting the weekly offertory : as this took place three years since, we should 
be glad to know how it has worked. Appended is a Pastoral in behalf of Mis- 
sions, ordering a general collection at the offertory: this wholesome practice is 
gradually making way. Here we have to thank the Bishop of heolen for an 
example which, if followed out, will, in the end, relieve the Church from the per- 
plexities inseparable from Societies. 

“A Pastoral for the season of Confirmation,” (Burlington, U.S.) from the same 
quarter, issimple in the expository portion, and with something more than the good 
Bishop's warmth in the hortatory part. The glow of Transatlantic Sermons is 
so universal, that it is a question of national temper rather than literary taste. 

“Worldly and Christian Education Compared” (Rivington,) we introduce here, 
because it is a Sermon preached by an American Divine, Dr. Jarvis of Connec- 
ticut, of high standing and reputation, who is at present in England, with the 
view we hear of publishing a learned work on New TestamentChronology. The 
Sermon was preached at South Hackney, and published by request: and a very 
interesting one itis. Dr. Jarvis it seems has been in England before; and his 
testimony to our improved state is very cheering. At the same time we sus- 
pect, what the Doctor is too good and gentle to tell us, that the recent act—one, 
et us say, of the most tardy and incomplete justice—which admits our American 
brethren to stand as priests at our common altar, has, it may be unconsciously, 
grace him to take an over favourable view of our present ecclesiastical state. 

e welcome Dr. Jarvis heartily and respectfully, both as a stranger, and a 
writer. The English Church yet owes a long arrear of duties to America: 
and we are quite sure that we shall lose in self-respect, if we fail to pay some 
of them in the person of the Historiographer of the American Church: a more 
engaging and worthy representative our Sega could not have sent us. 
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‘* Mariolatry,” &c. by Mr. Hartwell Horne, has been dignified with an 
American reprint by Dr. Jarvis (Hartford, Parsons). This is an honour quite 
equal to its deserts: too much of the details which Mr. Horne has collected, 
is, we are afraid, undeniable: but this writer has a hard, technical, un- 
loving way of stating faults and sins. He jots down with the cold precision of 
a catalogue-maker. We cannot understand how any Christian can quote 
Conyers Middleton with other feelings than loathing; and it is not a fact—we 
say nothing whether the phrase is or is not justifiable—that the Church of 
England refuses the title of “our Lady” to the B. V. M. (See the Lessons 
proper for Holy Days.) 

“‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” and “ Theological Review,” No. 1., (Andover, W.S. Allen; 
London, Wiley and Putman,) completes our American list. Of its principles 
we shall not be expected to approve, conducted as it is by Dr. Robinson and 
Professor Stuart: it is of the German and Rationalizing school. But we are 
not sure that the plan, already very successful in Germany, of a Quarterly, com- 
posed entirely of original Dissertations and Essays, avowed by the Authors, 
and on other than subjects of local controversy, might not be tried among our- 
selves. 

Speaking of new periodicals reminds us of the “Archzological Journal,” No. 1. 
(Longman,) published under the auspices of the British Archzeological Associa- 
tion, for the preservation and illustration of ancient monuments, buildings, &c. 
As the Institution, which, with the Journal, promises exceedingly well, has 
special reference to Churches and all branches of Christian art, we recommend 
them unconditionally ; only, let the conductors remember that reverence which 
is due to such subjects: we thought that we detected an over-spicing of mere 
Antiquarianism. 

“ Zoological Sketches” (S. P. C. K.,) is a beautiful book. It consists of reduced 
copies of the fine single prints of Animals, published with so much success by 
the Literature and Education Committee ; accompanied by pleasing and right- 
minded anecdotes of the different creatures. Mr. Secretary Murray, the 
author, has shown himself a worthy follower of Derham and Gilbert White; 
higher praise we could not award; and it is well deserved. At present, the 
monthly meetings of the Society are anything but “ the happy family” which all 
Londoners must have been delighted with in Trafalgar Square, and which 
Mr. Murray so genially describes, p. 52. We are quite sure that Mr. M.—at 
least we can answer for ourselves,—would be much more at home with the 
eats and rats, hawks, owls, and guinea-pigs, all lying down in peace and 
silence, in their “ large cage” by the National Gallery, than with their theolo- 
gical congeners biting and tearing one another once a month in Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields. 

“ Percy’s Reliques” (Washbourne,) is republishing in Numbers, in a pleasing 
form and guise. Never was so sweet a companion with which to 

‘“‘_.__ loiter long days by Shawford brook,” 
which to an Editor is rather matter of hope than anticipation. 

The Cambridge Camden Society has published a very interesting account 
(Stevenson,) of the repairs of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Cambridge— 
interesting both as a record of one of the most important restorations of the 
day, as well as an historical document. We regret to hear that the Society is 
in debt for the Restoration fund, and is in trouble from the ignorant puri- 
tanism of a non-resident incumbent: we trust that they will as readily get out 
of the former trouble as they will dispose of the mischievous folly of Mr. Faulk- 
ner. Is there not some blunder at p.10, where the “Old Jewry in London” 
is said “ to derive its name from the church of St. Sepulchre being in it?” St. 
Lawrence is the present church inthe Old Jewry: was there a St. Sepulchre’s 
before the Fire? 

A most instructive and interesting collection of ‘‘ Documents relative to the 
Erection and Endowment of Colonial Bishoprics” (Rivington, &c.) has ap- 
peared, enriched by the very best History of the several attempts to expand the 
Anglican Episcopate, which we possess. It is from the pen of one of the most 
useful men in England, the Secretary of the S. P. G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


[ The Editor is not responsible for the opinions expressed in this department. } 








MAURICE’S KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


S1r,—The letter which appeared in your last number, on the subject 
of my “ Kingdom of Christ,” has released me from an obligation 
which 1 felt to be very painful. I was sure that the flattering opinion 
of me which was expressed in a former article in the CurisTIAN RE- 
MEMBRANCER, could only have proceeded from the partiality of per- 
sonal friendship. For this reason I valued it; on every other ground 
I much regretted it. I felt that it was, in itself, extravagant; that it 
must be disagreeable to nearly all the readers of your work who hap- 
‘re to be acquainted with what I have written; and that it far too 
sindly and liberally permitted me to take rank as the honorary or 
correspondent member of a school, the members of which would very 
eagerly disclaim my alliance, if I were ambitious to force it upon them. 
I must, therefore, at whatever sacrifice of feeling, have rejected com- 
pliments so undeserved, if your correspondent had not saved me the 
+a of stripping off my own laurels, by taking the task upon 

imself. 

I owe him still greater gratitude on another ground. I have heard 
many discussions Tately on the subject of anonymous criticism upon 
books and persons. Iam so far convinced by the arguments of those 
who denounce them, that I trust I shall never myself venture to speak 
of any man, or any body of men, without making myself formally 
responsible for my words. But this is entirely a rule for individual 
conduct. Persons of more self-government, more sure of always 
walking by a higher guidance, more confident, from past experience, 
that they will not be tempted to substitute personalities for principles, 
may, I doubt not, dispense with it. For my own sake, I should be 
very sorry if all conformed to my practice: one would miss many 
useful reproofs which, under other circumstances, would certainly not 
be heard. It would bea serious loss to me, for instance, if your cor- 
respondent had not told me that I was the most conceited man alive. 
I must needs bless the mask through which words so profitable, so 
helpful to my self-knowledge, could be spoken. There is only one 
correction which I wish to make upon your correspoudent’s statements 
on this point. He supposes that I have somewhere attempted to 
show that the charge is unfounded, and he remarks, (very sensibly, 1 
think,) that my eager denial is a strong presumption of guilt. But 
he will find, I believe, if he will take the trouble to reconsider the pas- 
sage which he has quoted, that my object in it was not in the least to 
show that self-conceit was not one of my most besetting sins. The 
more conscious any of us are of that sin, the more we feel how it has 
hindered all our struggles after truth, how it has led us to glorify our 
own opinion, how it has set us at war with the thoughts and opinions 
of other men, the more earnest shall we be to discover any help which 
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God may have provided for overcoming this tendency, for leading us, 
in spite of it, to a knowledge of Himself, to fellowship with our 
brethren. The object of my book was to show that such helps have 
been provided ; that we can be led out of the conceits of our individual 
minds, from which conceits no one had ever suffered more than myself, 
into the knowledge of that which is fixed, and eternal, and true; and 
that if we will walk in the path which God has marked out for us, we 
shall, at last, obtain this victory, let the strife within and without be as 
hard and as long as it may. One means of obtaining the victory I 
believe to be the observance of the precept, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged.” A desire to sit in judgment upon the thoughts and feel- 
ings of other men, I have felt to be one of the greatest and sorest 
temptations which my self-conceit has presented to me. By resisting 
that temptation, by endeavouring to act upon the belief that there 
is something true and holy in the thoughts and feelings of all men, 
and that it is their pride which leads them to set up their own truth 
against that of other men, and so to become schismatics and heretics, 
I have found that I mortify my self-conceit more effectually than by 
any other method. In the preface, from which your correspondent 
has quoted, I maintained that this method was not a self-conceited 
method; that it was a humble method, and one which a more humble 
person than I am would understand and follow far more effectually 
than I have done. To this belief I still adhere; and the more of 
self-conceit I discover in myself, or others discover in me, the more 
necessary do I feel it. Again I thank your correspondent for his 
plain-spoken admonitions: I hope they will lead me to greater 
personal watchfulness. They certainly make me desire to act more 
strictly upon the principles which I have recommended to others. 

I have dwelt somewhat too long upon this question about my self- 
conceit, which, interesting as it is to myself, cannot, I imagine, be 
very particularly so to your readers. A far graver subject is touched 
upon by your correspondent, when he quotes (with a few alterations) 
a passage from my book, in which I speak of the High-Church 
school amongst us as only maintaining-a certain side or portion of 
truth, and thereupon grounds the charge, that I look upon the Catholic 
Church as upon a level with, or only raised a little above, the different 
sects and heresies, in each of which I have contended that some im- 
portant principle is contained. In this statement the question between 
us is brought to a fair issue. [ maintain, that to confound a school 
acme : any doctrine whatsoever with the Church, is the very prin- 
ciple of heresy: he thinks that whatever is affirmed for or against a 
certain school professing Catholic opinions, must be affirmed for or 
against the Church. There is nothing new in his opinion. The sect 
of the Pharisees believed that adherence to it was identical to ad- 
herence to the Jewish Commonwealth. Because it held that opinion, 
it became the most contemptuous, godless, and wicked of all sects. 
The principle passed from the elect nation into the universal Church. 
There it has continually existed, and still exists, only in more direct 
and monstrous contradiction to the character of the body which it 
professes to glorify. The principle which is opposed to this—the 
principle which recognises the Church as a universal and living family, 
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in one living and ever-present Head; and constituted in that name 
into which we are baptized ; and not united as a school or sect, in the 
profession of certain opinions or notions about the Church, or about 
any thing else—is also notnew. It has maintained a hard fight with 
the other principle for the last 1800 years; it has stuod its ground : it 
will prevail at last. But the time, I believe, is come when those 
principles will be brought into more manifest conflict than ever before ; 
when every man must take his stand upon one or upon the other. 
Those who bind themselves to a school, and make that their church, 
will doubtless have their reward. They will have much present 
sympathy, “‘ many organs,” much pleasure in denouncing and insult- 
ing those who differ from them. They who acknowledge the Church, 
and repudiate all sects and parties, as such, must prepare themselves 
for a slow, sad warfare with the spirit which dwells in all parties, and 
which dwells in themselves; niust look to be more and more misun- 
derstood by all about them; must deny themselves (unless they would 
undergo a bitter repentance hereafter) the use of those poisoned weapons 
which the others consider useful and commendable; must content them- 
selves with the friendly greeting of some one here and there, and those 
whom they have cheered with the hope that truth is not unattainable, or 
charity impossible, even upon this earth; must look fur their chief 
comfort to the day of final manifestation. To those who have wished 
to take this narrow path, the most grievous reflection of all is, that 
they have walked in it so unsteadily, that they have so often deviated 
into the party line which they have nominally abandoned, that they 
have allowed so much of the self-conceit, which is the proper native 
characteristic of the party man, to mingle with the churchmanship, of 
which the groundwork and the consummation is humility. Had it not 
been for these shameful inconsistencies, they would have been far 
more odious and more dangerous to the organs of party than they are 
now. Civil sneers, and occasional complaints, would have been ex- 
changed for undisguised hatred. But God will yet raise up true and 
faithful witnesses for him; he will prepare them, by his own disci- 
pline, for the foes they must encounter ; he will himself provide them 
with the only armour which can make mockery of the assaults of those 
foes. 

You have invited me, Sir, to defend myself against your cor- 
respondent, but you have expressed a fear that I may make some 
demands upon your editorial courtesy which it will not be possible to 
grant. I have not unreasonably trespassed upon it in this letter: I 
shall not task it any further. My opponent is perfectly welcome to 
the last word; and I hope that my friends, if I still have any amongst 
your readers, will do me the very great personal favour of not saying 
more in my justification than I have thought it necessary to say 
myself. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
F. D. Mauvnice. 


NO. XLI.— N.S, 
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Wodsworth, C., Vic. of Audley and Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s. 

Woodcock, G., M.A., at the Rectory, Caythorpe, 
Lincolnshire. 

Worsley, H., p.p., Rector of Gatcombe, Isle of 
Wight. 


—=p—— 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


[As we formerly noticed Mr. Alexan- 
der’s comforting proposals to build a new 
church in Edinburgh, for the use of the 
poorer members of the Church in the Old 
Town, with a school, &c. attached: we 
are glad to announce that the scheme, 
though for some reasons withdrawn, has 
been revived under the best auspices of 
success. The Scotch laity have at length 
begun to move, as we learn from the fol- 
lowing prospectus ] :— 


“Diocese or EDINBURGH. 


“ Proposal for Building a New Church in 
Edinburgh, for the accommodation of 
the Poor, with a School-house attached, 
lo be situated in the Old Town. 


“ A number of laymen, members of the 
Church of Scotland, have had for some 
time under their consideration the spi- 
ritual and educational wants of their 


poorer brethren in the Old Town; and, 
from inquiries which have been made, it 
is manifest that the state of church ac- 
commodation for the poorer classes of 
the community in that locality, who be- 
long to the Church, and the means of 
instruction for their children, are wholly 
unsuitable and insufficient. 

“In these circumstances, it is felt to 
be a duty incumbent on all churchmen, 
forthwith to endeavour to supply these 
deficiencies, by providing, as soon as the 
requisite sum is subscribed, an edifice, 
in a convenient situation in the Old 
Town, for the worship of God according 
to the Ritual of the Church; and, in con- 
nexion therewith, a school-house, for the 
instruction of the children of the poor. 

‘ It is a source of much satisfaction to 
reflect, that, under the sanction of the 
Bishop, a great deal has already been 
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done in Edinburgh to rescue the children 
of the poor from the deplorable state of 
ignorance and irreligion in which, from 
the absence of the requisite means of in- 
struction, they were so long suffered to 
remain. In particular, it may be men- 
tioned that, besides the scholars attend- 
ing the other Church schools, there are 
at present about one hundred and seventy 
children, whose parents are for the most 
part natives of either England or Ire- 
land, assembled for daily instruction in a 
small hired room in the Lawn-market, 
under the personal superintendence of 
one of the Clergy of the Diocese; and 
there is every reason to believe that, if 
proper encouragement be afforded to 
this interesting department of ministerial 
duty, the happiest results may be ex- 
cted, 

“It is considered desirable that the 
proposed church should accommodate 
not less than 600 persons, and that the 
school-house should be sufficient for at 
least 200 pupils, who will attend church 
regularly. The expense of both build- 
ings cannot be estimated at less than 
8,000/., including the site. It is intended 
that at least one-half of the sittings shall 
be free; but it is anxiously wished that 
all of them should be so; and if such a 
further sum shall be raised as to admit of 
a requisite endowment for the clergyman, 
that arrangement will be carried into 
effect. 

“The following gentlemen, whose 
names are appended, have consented to 
act as a committee, for carrying out the 
above proposal; and they confidently 
appeal to members of the Church every- 
where, to aid, by their benevolence, the 
promotion of this most desirable object. 
A considerable portion of the sum re- 
quired has already been obtained; and 
the additional offers of support they have 
received from various quarters are such 
as to warrant the expectation that the 
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reproach will be speedily wiped away, 
with which the members of the Church 
in Edinburgh have been so long charged, 
on account of the indifference with which 
the claims of their poorer brethren on 
their sympathies have been regarded. 


E. D. Sanprorp, Esq., Advocate, 11, 
Randolph-crescent, Chairman. 

W. Branp, Esq., W.S., 4, Queen-st, 

Rost. CamMpsELL, Esq., Advocate, 11, 
Walker-st. 

C. Cott, Esq., 15, Regent-terrace. 

Sir Wa. DunBar, Bart. of Mochrum, 7, 
Alva-st. 

W. Forses, Esq., Advocate, 9, Coates- 
crescent. 

Epw. Fraser, Esq., Advocate, 46, Al- 
bany-st. 

R. R. Giascow, Esq., Advocate, 15, 
Rutland-street. 

W. Gotpiz, Esq., W.S., 34, Melville-st. 

J. Gorpon, Esq. of Cairnbulg, Advocate, 
60, Great King-st. 

A. F. Irvine, Esq., Advocate, York-pl. 

J. Murr, Esq., 6, Royal-terrace. 

C. G. Retp, Esq., W.S., 68, George-st. 

C. F. SHanp, Esq., Advocate, 5, India-st. 

R. Stuart, Esq., Advocate, 23, Great 
King-st. 

W. C. Treveryan, Esq., Wallington, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Apam Uraqunart, Esq., Advocate, 5, 
St. Colme-street. 

W. S. Waker, Esq., Advocate, 7, St. 
Colme-st. 

The Hon. Henry WaLpote, Wolterton- 
park, Norfolk. 


‘* Subscriptions will be received by the 
Treasurer, or by any of the Members of 
Committee; and also by JaMEs Burns, 
17, Portman-st., Portman-sq., London; 
J. H. Parker, Oxford; Gauiie & Bay- 
LEY, 69, George-street, Edinburgh; and 
Brown & Co., Aberdeen. 


“ Cuas. G. Retp, Sec. § Treas.” 








WE have received the following— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ London, April 22, 1844. 


“ Str,—I was not aware until this evening that you had spoken of the Preface to my papers on 
the Dark Ages, as written ‘ in reference to what has appeared in the Christian Remembrancer.’ 
As I do not know how my remarks may appear when viewed in that light, I beg to assure you that 
they were written and printed without my having the least suspicion that a single word on the 


subject had appeared in your work.—I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“S. R. MAITLAND.” 


With reference to the last clause_of his letter, (see p. 631,) we can assure Mr. Maurice that he has, 
we believe, many friends among the readers of the Christian Remembrancer, and that it is only 
from deference to his wish that we have suppressed—though in type—a letter on the subject of his 
‘“‘ Kingdom of Christ,” from the author of “ Signs of Hope,” as well as an interesting communication 
from ‘‘ Hiberno-Catholicus,” who, formerly a Quaker, says, “‘ that this book was mercifully made 
the instrument of removing every lingering doubt, and of enabling him with confidence to take 
the decided step of seeking for admission, by baptism, into the body of Christ’s Catholic Church.” 

The correspondence relative to the Union of the Sees of Gloucester and Bristol, as illustrating 
the proposed Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, arrived too late (i. e. April 27) for the present month. 

e have received a letter from Mr. Newman, disavowing the authorship of the life of St. Stephen 


Harding, reviewed in our last number. 


It is allowed that the prefatory advertisement is, of course 
tunintentionally, misleading. Our mistake is, perhaps, cheaply purchased by the announcement, 











